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Editor s Introductton 


Reading has played an important role in the long struggle to 
achieve recognition of and respect for the individual. During the 
Reformation reading was considered important because it was 
necessary for the individual to interpret the Scriptures for him- 
self. In our own colonial life concern that all be able to read 
the Bible provided a major influence in the development of 
schools. When the increasing number of immigrants coming to 
American shores rose to flood tide, the ability to read loomed 
large as a means of forming a common culture and discharging 
the responsibilities of a citizen. The complex life of today 
makes reading not less but more important. The power of the 
spoken word has been multiplied many times by the radio, but 
with no lessened importance for the written word. "Today an 
ever increasing flood of printed materials comes from the 
presses and all types of activities and enterprises depend to an 
increasing extent on reading for their effective operation. 

In our earlier national life reading was considered a tool, a 
technique, which if mastered would be turned to the desirable 
purposes of elevating the individual and enabling him to be a 
good citizen. Today this is greatly changed. The written word 
has become not only an instrument for liberating men but a 
means of enslavement as well. Propaganda—often intentional 
and clever, again merely the result of ignorance and bias— 
assails the citizen from every side. The kind of reading one 
does thus becomes of major importance— "kind" not in the 
sense of what one reads but rather of how one reads. Intelli- 
gent reading today requires critical interpretation, weighing of 
evidence, and evaluation in terms of the reader's purpose. 

Many teachers experience difficulty in developing a pro- 
cedure for teaching reading which gives adequate attention to 
the foregoing qualities. There is much of a specific nature 
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which must be done and often it is possible to become so ab- 
sorbed with the more mechanical aspects as to overlook the 
extreme importance of comprehension and the use to which. 
reading is put. This is a problem to which Professor Gans has 
devoted study for a period of years. She presents in this mono- 
graph an excellent group of practical suggestions for the 
teacher, supervisor, or principal concerned with the problems 
of developing a reading procedure which emphasizes qualita- 
tive factors and at the same time provides for attention to 
specifics as the need arises. This treatment will be found help- 
ful in developing a reading procedure which is based upon the 
broad experiences of children and which employs reading in a 


critical, constructive way in relation to purposes for which 
children are working. 


Horus L. CASWELL 
Professor of Education and 
Director, Division of Instruction, 
Teachers Gollege, Columbia University 
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CHAPTER I 


Why Teach Reading? 


г to read is а highly complex process and despite all 
attempts to make it easy for young pupils by breaking down 
the total process into simple first steps, two disturbing problems 
remain: First, many pupils have difficulty in "catching on" 
in the beginning, and second, what really goes on in the pupil's 
mind when he learns to read can only be guessed, for it is not 
given the most understanding teacher of the child to know. 

Teachers undoubtedly feel a greater need for help in the 
teaching of reading than in any other subject. Let one session 
at a state teachers meeting be devoted to reading and the 
voluntary attendance strains the capacity of the largest avail- 
able space. This indicates that despite aid from teachers 
manuals supervision, mimeographed suggestions, and the 
help gained from an enormous quantity of literature, the 
teaching of reading is still a subject which presents many 
problems. 

The value attached to reading by schools and parents is 
based not only on its importance as a learning tool, but also 
on its importance as a social tool. А child growing up in this 
country is, and we hope will always remain, free to choose 
the newspapers, magazines, and books which he wants to read. 
He will be bombarded by political views which are contra- 
dictory and sometimes calculated to confuse; he will be fasci- 
nated and taunted by advertisements, some of which are diffi- 
cult to distinguish from fiction writing; he will find reading 
material on problems for which he is seeking aid written in 
an ambiguous style and often by authors of questionable intent. 
Yet, if he is to be an informed and intelligent citizen in a 
world which is increasingly complex and difficult to under- 
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stand, he must be a reader, and more than that, an intelligent 
reader. А 

These reading problems, commonly considered adult, are 
met by the child of elementary school age. He may become a 
newspaper reader at eight, nine, or ten; he is a purchaser who 
reads advertisements about cameras, radios, movies; he needs 
to find information on the latest airplane improvement, the 
raising of guppies, the early history of his community; he 
searches for facts with which to argue a point in science, home 
economics, arithmetic, and many similar areas. He is also 
acquiring the desire and ability to read for enjoyment, and 
a large number of books, comic magazines, and other materials 
are being produced especially for him. These vary in quality 
from high literary value to questionable merit. As he reads, 
he will be developing a taste for the type of material that 
satisfies him. Consequently while he is reading to satisfy any 
of these needs, he should be a critical reader, one who chooses 
wisely and appraises carefully. 

Unfortunately, however, even when the teacher is aware 
of the significance of critical selective reading, this larger goal 
all too frequently is lost sight of in teaching. It is easy to 
understand why this happens. The teacher must see that each 
pupil in her room progresses not only in reading but in all 
the other skills and subjects. Moreover, she must see that 
each pupil comes to school promptly, has no symptoms of 
illness which should exclude him, works constructively and 
happily by himself and with his associates, wears his own rub- 
bers home, remembers to take notices and reports to parents 
and to return reports and parents' replies, and conducts him. 
self acceptably (that is, according to school rules) on the play- 
ground and in the halls, gymnasium, library, and toilet rooms. 
Add to this the responsibility fcr keeping records, making 
home visits, attending various teachers' meetings, 
of planning for each day's work, and it is quite 
the teacher often overlooks the larger goals nec 
guidance of children in critical reading. 


to say nothing 
apparent why 
essary for the 


There is still another and perhaps equally influential de- 
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flector in turning the teacher from basic goals in teaching 
reading, and that is the difficulty of helping children to become 
readers. So much teacher effort is necessary to aid some chil- 
dren to recognize and remember words and to become fairly 
independent in reading material assumed to be appropriate 
for them, that the real reason for the acquisition of such a skill 
as word recognition is lost in a mass of drills and "lessons," 
some of which to even an informed observer seem to bear 
little or no connection to a rational reading proces. Moreover, 
the reading materials which are used are not always helpful; 
many of them stress tricks and drills on small, isolated items 
which add to the senselessness rather than the meaning of learn- 
ing how to read. The various techniques of recognizing words, 
of learning to phrase properly in order to unlock the meaning 
of sentences, and many similar skills must be acquired by 
young readers if they are to be able to read with true com- 
prehension; but they must be acquired through experiences 
which at the same time aid each reader to become more dis- 
cerning as he reads. 

It is important, therefore, for the teacher to be guided by 
the larger purposes of reading in the daily work with pupils. 
These major goals need to set the direction of the effort from 
the beginning experiences to the independent adult reading 
of many pupils in the upper elementary grades. In other 
words, these goals should guide primary and intermediate, as 
well as upper grade teachers. 


FIVE MAJOR READING GOALS 


These five goals might very fittingly be kept in sight on 
every teacher's desk: a к А 
— Guide pupils to know when it 1s satisfying and to their 
advantage to read, both in and out of school. 
— Guide pupils to know how to select what to read. 
— Guide pupils to read skillfully what is selected. 
— Guide pupils to appraise critically the content in terms 


of its intended use. 
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—Guide pupils to know how to use ideas gained from 
reading. 


Guide Pupils to Know When to Read 


Often the first goal is assumed to be functioning in many 
classroom situations. Pupils read when the daily schedule 
says "Reading—9:15 to 10:00.” This dose of reading as an 
assigned lesson, often having no goal other than a satisfactory 
grade on the daily lesson, may have been an important con- 
tributing factor to the lack of functional reading in so many 
of our “schooled” adults. True, practice in reading is needed 
in order to acquire and improve reading skill; but before any 
attempt is made to help a pupil to read he should see the 
value in reading, the value in terms of living better and more 
happily, not in terms of getting good grades, being promoted, 
or having his name at the top of a class list. In addition to 
daily reading periods during which a pupil is given an oppor- 
tunity to read, there must be definite guidance in becoming 


personally aware of occasions when it would be to his advan- 
tage to read. , 


As soon as when to read is interpreted in the light of helping 
pupils to read in order to satisfy personal interests or group 
problems, a discerning teacher at once sees that the curriculum 
must be so planned as to facilitate dealing with problems or 
units or larger experiences. A vigorous, 
of reading demands a vigorous function. 
in which pupils are guided in becoming i 
to their persistent problems and one i 
through the use of adequate study to arri 
tions to their problems. 


functional program 
al curriculum—one 
ncreasingly sensitive 
n which they grow 


ve at acceptable solu- 
They will learn. when to go to a 
book for information, when to read poetry and other available 
literature, when to use the encyclopedia, maps, and graphs, 
when to consult more than one reference book, when to refer 
to newspapers, magazines, and current materials, etc. "They 


will, of course, learn to recognize when to read and reread 
in order to improve their skill. 
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Helping pupils (and it would be timely if many adults also 
might have such guidance) to know when to use reading for 
added pleasure during recreation, extending knowledge, test- 
ing the correctness of their desires, learning which course of 
action is preferable, and so on, is a part of every teacher's 
responsibility. In an informal experiment in which twelve 
able fifth and sixth grade pupils, after reading a sketchy 
description of "How to Balance an Aquarium," were asked if 
they had gotten enough information to guide them in making 
a balanced aquarium, each answered "yes." These pupils did 
not sense the inadequacy of the knowledge they had gained. 
Knowing when to read for more information is of utmost 
importance if pupils are to be thorough in their study at six, 
ten, eighteen—or forty-two. 


Guide Pupils to Know How to Select What to Read 


It is obvious that a person wanting to find a telephone 
number would not be successful if he searched for it in a-cook- 
book; nor would a pupil searching for information on modern 
streamline trains be satisfied if he chose a book entitled Trains 
copyrighted in 1923; nor would a sixth grade boy seeking a 
story of adventure accept a book of fairy tales. The selection 
of what to read is of considerable importance to purposeful 
reading. If, on the other hand, reading is a mere thirty- 
minute exercise designed only for drill, the selection of what 
to read is of less importance. " 

Although frequent concern has been expressed over the 
"low-brow" taste of pupils’ out-of-school voluntary reading, 
the relation of this selection to the failure to give children an 
Opportunity to select in school has not been given ipe s 
attention by those responsible for the quality of the reading 
program. Part of the failure may be attributed to the spoon- 
feeding resulting from a textbook-conditioned curriculum. А 
classroom needs to be equipped with a variety of books, ed 
zines, newspapers, and pictorial materials, and there shou 
also be access to a lending library. However, merely the pro- 
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vision of sufficient materials will not ensure the development 
ОЁ wise selection. The teacher must give adequate guidance 
in terms of the ability of each Pupil and the nature of his 
reason for reading. Furthermore, the teacher needs to know, 
in so far as possible, what the Pupils are reading voluntarily 
out of school, since such reading is more indicative of indi- 
vidual preferences than in-school choices. A knowledge of the 
type of materials most easily accessible is also imperative. The 


acquire or improve their ability to 


pective grades, Stress is placed 
Оп accuracy of comprehension and on such basi 


recognition, word meaning, 
are necessary in comprehension, The import 


For exam- 
of the first grade 
know “what they 
» €rrors, omissions. Com- 
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hension are included in the goal of teaching pupils to be 
skillful readers. 

And again, each teacher in all grades should keep this factor 
in mind: It is no longer a valid assumption that teaching pupils 
to become reasonably skillful readers is the responsibility of 
primary teachers alone and that pupils ought to be detained 
in the primary grades until they are ready to read. indepen- 
dently in the fourth grade. 


Guide Pupils to Know How to Appraise the Content 
in Terms of Its Intended Use 


In discussing which story would be a good one for the first 
grade to have read at a Christmas party, one boy suggested 
“The Three Bears.” Immediately his suggestion was opposed 
by several who said, “That is not a Christmas story." Actually 
these pupils were appraising stories in terms of their intended 
use. A story about beavers written to entertain may have 
value as story reading but may not serve to enlighten pupils 
who are making a study of the wild fur-bearing animals of 
their locality and want to find an accurate description of a 
beaver. Critical appraisal must take into consideration the 
copyright date of the story, the author's knowledge of the 
subject, and his purpose in writing the story. In addition it in- 
volves the ability to check elements of the content with previ- 
ously accepted facts. Critical appraisal, therefore, is the accept- 
ance of what meets with the reader's approval, or the non- 
acceptance or rejection of ideas that are out-of-date, sound 
false, or do not bear on the purpose of reading. It needs to 
be stated here again that the curriculum must be organized 
around challenging enterprises. In the study pertaining to 
these enterprises the pupil reads and selects or rejects what he 
reads in terms of its bearing on his purposes. 


Guide Pupils to Know How to Use Ideas Gained 
from Reading 
Ideas gained from reading may be understood and remem- 
bered, but not acted upon. А group of fourth grade pupils 
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who had been reading about Eskimo life planned to paint a 
mural to cover an unused chalkboard in their classroom. In the 
preliminary plans, the pupils reverted to the "igloo concept" 
of Eskimo life, not utilizing the information gained from their 
reading until the teacher called their attention to this fact. 
There seems to be a lack of connection between knowing and 
acting upon knowing. "You know better" is a common expres- 
sion, not only of teachers, but of relatives and friends who 
enjoy advisory privileges. "Teaching should be directed toward 
guiding pupils to use what they learn from reading—to carry 
over into practice the knowledge they have gained from 
reading. 


Observance of these five goals, by all teachers of a pupil in 
his entire school career, should help him to become an active, 
critical reader, one who enjoys reading and reads widely, is 
insulated against propaganda and shabby ideas, and is discern- 
ing in selecting and using ideas gained from varied materials. 
Teachers who accept these goals not only must be free to 
follow them but should be aided and encouraged to do so. 
It is the common knowledge of classroom teachers that the real 
problem for them lies not in their failure to understand edu- 
cational theory, but in the lack of freedom and 
to translate the theory into harmonious practice. 

The remaining chapters of this bulletin describe five of the 
problems in teaching reading most frequently mentioned by 
teachers in conferences, reports, and answers to an inquiry, and 
offer suggestions for meeting these problems that are consistent 
with the goals previously described. 


opportunity 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


| The major purposes for teaching reading must be followed 
in the daily reading of the pupils. These purposes are to 
guide pupils (1) to know when reading will satisty some 
individual need; (2) to select that which best fits the purpose; 
(3) to read skillfully enough to understand the ideas teki and 
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therefore satisfy the purpose in reading; (4) to grow in the 
ability to appraise critically the ideas read in terms of their 
intended use; and (5) to remember ideas previously read and 
use them in situations where they are appropriate. 

These purposes demand a curriculum based upon challeng- 
ing experiences through which reading growth is fostered. 
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CHAPTER II 


Guiding Reading Readiness 
and Beginning Reading 


\ Ñ T ru very few exceptions, researches concerning the learn- 
ing of young children prove that there are no distinct 
breaks from one level of development to another. New ways of 
talking, for example, are being acquired while less mature 
habits persist. A child of four may resort to baby prattle under 
some circumstances and may in other situations talk in com- 
pound sentences. | 
Similarly, with the reading readiness period and the period of 
beginning reading, no day or stage of readiness suddenly arrives 
when a teacher may say, "Now Peter is ready to begin reading." 
As a matter of fact, ever since Peter was less than a year old 
he has been having experiences from which he has been gain- 
ing a vocabulary. These experiences and his vocabulary are 
prerequisite to reading. He also has been observing the use 
which is made of reading by his mother, father, and older 
brother or sister. He may have had stories read to him. 
This may have heightened his interest in the fun which can 
come from reading. He may be able not only to select the 
book out of which he wants to have a Story read, but to turn 
to the exact page where the story begins. 
using clues—either pictures, 
word, or some other clue req 


In so doing he is 
the unique configuration of a 


uiring discernment and careful 
scrutiny. He may have been looking at pictures, preferring 


certain ones to others, for several years. The use of pictures 

adds to the store of meanings which he is acquiring and also 

increases his interest in printed material in which pictures 

appear. He may have noticed members of his family choosing 
IO 
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a letter from the mail by reading the addresses and have heard 
them say, “This is mine.” Moreover, he has been having ex- 
periences which actually include elements of the reading 
process, such as turning to the correct page, detecting through 
some clue the correct labels on various household articles, 
and recognizing his own name. All this comprises the reading 
readiness and reading background of a child before he comes 
to kindergarten or first grade. Unfortunately, many such evi- 
dences of reading are frequently unrecognized as such by 
parents, teachers, and experimenters. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE PRE-READING AND 
BEGINNING READING PERIOD 


Because reading readiness and beginning reading experi- 
ences cannot be separated into two distinct stages, the practice 
of promotion to the first grade based almost entirely on reading 
readiness test scores is open to serious question. For the same 
reason, beginning reading programs which omit attention to 
the still growing readiness of pupils ought to be challenged. 
In the remaining part of this chapter these two phases of devel- 
opment of young pupils will be dealt with together, in the 
hope that teachers will be aided in planning a program appro- 
priate for pupils who vary in their reading development. 

А competent teacher plans in the light of the specific factors 
in the situation. Before making suggestions for dealing with 
the problems met by kindergarten and primary teachers some 
of the factors which cause difficulty in many classrooms will 
be briefly stated, although most teachers are well aware of them. 


Differences in Background of Pupils 


First, and probably most evident, are the great differences 
among the pupils who may be classed as five-year-old kinder- 
garteners, or first graders. Some are energetic talkers, ready 
at all times to tell something, to enter discussion, and to 
respond to questions; others are "mummers," too shy to utter 
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even monosyllables, often not even free enough to nod assent, 
and sometimes actually frightened at being spoken to. There 
are, of course, a number of children between these two 
extremes, and also many variations in the oral language ability 
of those who talk. Some may have had rich experiences in 
the home and neighborhood and through these experiences 
have acquired a large, meaningful vocabulary which can be 
used with rhythmic fluency and dramatic quality. Others 
who have had the most meager surroundings may have re- 
mained insensitive to some of the experiences possible even 
in their limited environment. Several children may be emo 
tionally maladjusted because of home influence—over-nurtured 
and therefore dependent and seemingly two to three years 
younger than they really are, or insecure and requiring con- 
stant personal assurance and encouragement at first to be 
happy. Many in the group may lack the ability to get along 
with their companions. Some may have spoken or heard in the 
home only a foreign language and may not be able to under- 
stand a word in English. "These differences are obvious and 
provision must be made for them in the daily program if each 
child is to progress satisfactorily. 


Size of Class 


Unfortunately many teachers are attem 
eight, forty-five, and even fifty pupils! 
stances, the problem of understanding 
light of his background and needs in the 
becomes one of almost insurmountable diffi 
to guide each pupil skillfully, 
on such understanding. 

During recent years teachers 
the differences in pupils and als 


pting to guide thirty- 
Under such circum- 
each pupil in the 
classroom situation 
culty. But in order 
a teacher must base her program 


‹ ing of each pupil, especially in 
terms of his most pressing needs, to that degree does the 


teacher feel harried and less satisfied with teaching. "Therefore 
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reduction in class size is one of the important problems to be 
faced. 


Lack of Materials 


One of the aids used by many teachers facing the problem 
of large classes of varied ability is busywork through which 
quiet and seeming industry can be secured. Some pupils can 
be kept pacified for long periods, coloring hectographed pic- 
tures and cutting out pictures from those ever available in 
mail-order catalogs. A taboo has been placed on such pointless 
seat work, but unfortunately many teachers do not have an 
adequate idea of how to offer a variety of experiences and 
amplify necessary materials and equipment to take its place. 
In many classes, this non-educative busywork is still relied 
upon by conscientious teachers, who ask, "What else can I use 
to keep them busy while I work with another group?" 

Despite the emphasis that has been given the subject of 
enriching the pupil's school life, a large percentage of pupils 
enter school and in their first years face the bleak experience 
of sitting at their desks the greater part of the school day trying 
to master something on the printed page according to an assign- 
ment set by the teacher. In one barren classroom the teacher 
expressed regret that the rich experiences of an activity pro- 
gram had to be denied her pupils because the school board 
disapproved of work benches in the primary classes. Yet these 
pupils on that very day were stretching and straining to see 
the janitor experimenting with a new vacuum-cleaning system, 
the bulletin board contained an invitation to all the pupils 
of the school to attend the annual fall flower show, and a noticc 
urging pupils to refrain from trespassing on private property 
and exhorting them to obey the traffic signals was posted in 
а prominent place. True, material and equipment are desir- 
able, but the possibilities within the immediate environment 
and in the daily incidents, if recognized and used, would do 
much toward enriching pupils lives and would contribute 


toward a balanced program. 
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Curriculum Requirements 


The problem of curriculum requirements is not an inconse- 
quential one in all too many situations. There are still courses 
of study which require definite learnings by given dates. Some- 
times a certain number of pages of a stated textbook must be 
mastered by a certain time. These courses compel the teacher 
to deny enrichment and emphasize requirements. Š Rigid daily 
schedules also prevent adequate attention being given to indi- 
vidual pupils. А teacher who is required to administer а daily 
lesson in reading (usually two lessons per day in the first two 
grades), writing, spelling, arithmetic, oral language, and health, 
with two interruptions for recess, must of necessity use much 
attention and effort in planning the work to keep on schedule. 
Most required daily schedules fit into a theory of education 
that also accepts a day which is cut up into many five-, ten-, 
and fifteen-minute periods. In some school systems, teachers, 
either by their own requests or by assuming that the schedule 
might be disregarded, have freed themselves from its limita- 
tions. The rigid time schedules and short periods are not con- 
sistent with a rich, vigorous curriculum in which pupils explore 
the community, help decorate their school, aid in keeping it 
clean, and study challenging problems. 

Still another difficulty which teachers meet in attempting an 
enriched program of reading is the too restricted testing 
program of schools. Teachers may be urged to guide their 
pupils in the most satisfying experiences, yet they must prove 
the competency of their teaching solely by the results on nar- 
rowly patterned reading readiness te 
spelling tests, 
in which the 
the amount of 


55, word recognition tests, 
and primary number tests. The degree of esteem 
Scores on such tests are held often determines 
emphasis given to these narrow learnings by the 
teacher. The results of tests may of course be used to advan- 
tage but they should take their place in a large, 
praisal of reading growth which includes such fac 
ness to read, progress in ac 
pendent reading, 


balanced ap- 


tors as eager- 
quiring techniques that foster inde- 
and wise selection of material. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDING READING 
READINESS AND BEGINNING 
READING 


The following suggestions may help teachers who are at- 
tempting to guide pupils during the reading readiness and 
beginning reading period. 


Arranging and Equipping the Classroom for Individual 
апа Group Experiences 


A classroom in which there are many opportunities for indi- 
viduals and groups to carry on work independently is one in 
which each pupil is able to become more self-reliant. In such 
a classroom the teacher is relieved of close supervision of the 
entire group's conduct and is able to work with individuals 
and small groups. Many teachers arrange and equip the 
schoolroom with nooks and sections for special activities, 
such as looking at books, painting, playing with toys, building 
with empty cartons and blocks. Even if desks are fixed, corners 
and open spaces are so arranged and equipped as to facilitate 
individual and small group activity. Paper, crayons, paint- 
brushes, easel paper, scissors, paste, etc., are kept where pupils 
may help themselves without calling upon the teacher. Pupils 
are guided to acquire correct habits of using supplies and of 
returning them to their appropriate places. Upon entering 
the room and whenever they are idle, they are encouraged to 
start working on some activity—building, playing with toys, 
and so on, in order to establish habits of initiative, self-reliance, 
cooperation, and industry. 


Stimulating the Use of Oral Language 


The importance of oral language has been greatly neglected 
in the classroom. A child who is not able to express himself 
adequately or to read is spoken of with great concern because of 
his lack of reading growth. His lack of language-building ex- 
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periences and language growth may go unmentioned. Stimula- 
tion of discussion, of ease in talking, and of the desire to talk 
is one of the essential responsibilities of all teachers, no matter 
what the grade or subject. Situations that encourage conver- 
sation are therefore a significant aid to reading readiness and 
reading. Some of the experiences that have been found to 
encourage pupils to talk freely are dramatic or imitative play, 
eating together, and exploring new equipment or places. A 
sufficient amount of time must be given a child to express him- 
self. The practice of "whole-class-listens-while-one-child-talks" 
if used too commonly denies many pupils a chance to talk even 
if they want to, and many, in such a situation, do not want to. 
Hence the importance of arranging small groups where all 


pupils have the opportunity and freedom to speak freely while 
working and playing together. 


Utilizing Experiences to Stimulate Growth 
т Meaningful Language 


Group experiences have been found exceedingly helpful in 
stimulating interest and growth in meaningful language. 
These experiences may include a tour of the school building to 
see the classrooms of older boys and girls, the 
nasium, the supply rooms, and the heating and ventilating 
plants; a tour of the neighborhod to see the streets that the 
pupils use when they come to school, the neighborhood stores, 
pupils’ houses, traffic signs, and other features of interest to 
young children; observation of any work going on in the 
vicinity—paving, building, repairing, landscaping, painting; 
a trip to a farm, dairy, bakery, fire station, grocery store, meat 
market; dramatic and imitative play with dolls, dishes, auto- 
mobiles, play houses of their own construction which are large 
enough for children to enter; and so On. Interest in the out- 
of-school environment is stimulated by encouraging pupils to 
bring in interesting pictures to show the group, books to use 
with others, toys for cooperative use, and to tell of happenings 
of interest to the group, timulate con- 


library and gym- 


etc. These experiences s 
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versation and develop new interests and cooperative relation- 
ships within the group. 

During such an experience the timid and more retiring 
pupils are aided in holding their own. Attention is called to 
new interesting words that are appropriate in the experience; 
for example, "gymnasium" (not "play room"), "furnace" (not 
"big stove"). Pupils are encouraged to try out these new words 
after they have heard them. Ample time needs to be allowed 
for conversation during an interesting experience so that the 
meanings which the child is able to comprehend and use will 
become a part of his learning. The less talkative pupils may 
learn more from looking on and listening than is often apparent 


at that moment. 


Planning Daily Schedules That Increase Opportunities 
for Learning 


Daily schedules should allow large blocks of time for a 
variety of work. For example, a period at the beginning of 
the morning session may be set aside for pupils to enter, put 
away their wraps, return to unfinished individual work of the 
day before or start on some new individual enterprise, or 
talk informally in small groups. When the whole group 
is assembled pupils may assist in checking on attendance, and 
then discuss important items to be taken care of during the 
day. The rest of the time they may work individually or in 
small groups before being called together again as a group to 
get started on the day's work. This daily schedule might be 


arranged thus: 


Beginning the day, group and individual activity, and 
planning the day's program. 

Working on the group's major curriculum experience by 
contributing ideas in discussion, listening to reading, look- 
ing at pictures, and writing records related to the ex- 


8:45- 9:30 
9: 30-10: 20 


perience. 
10:20-11:00 Outdoor or indoor play followed by rest period. 


11:00-11:40 Music, singing games, and rhythms. 
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11:40-11:50 Preparation for dismissal. 
1:15- 2:00 Continue work on important on-going group experience. 
2:00- 2:45 Individual and small group activities, directed to meet the 
needs and problems of individual pupils. Major atten- 
tion should be given to language needs revealed in other 
activities. 


Developing Increased Appreciation of Stories 


Children can acquire a large repertoire of simple stories by 
the teacher's reading or telling them. Of course a teacher needs 
to be a good storyteller, and a good oral reader. As children 
become acquainted with stories, they develop an increased 
interest in books and a desire to handle them. This interest, 
if properly guided, also leads to a desire to read. If, while 
reading some stories, the teacher calls attention to the pictures 
and interesting names and catchy phrases, the pupils are aided 
in their interpretation of pictures and also gain some under- 
standing of what the printed page looks like. However, not 
all stories should be treated in this way, not only because of 
their difficulty, but also because their charm, their continuity, 
and meaning are often destroyed or lessened. After the story 
has been read, pupils may want to look at the book, and some 
may even try reading a few phrases or words by themselves. 


Helping Pupils to Recognize Their Own Names 
and Words on Labels 


Kindergarten and first grade pupils should have opportunity 
to read their own names often during a single school day. 
Individual cubicles, lockers, or coat racks are labeled for 
identification. АП personal property of pupils should bear the 
owner's. name, carefully written in manuscript writing on a 
label or tag. The use of manuscript writing for all recording 
is becoming an established practice because it is a simple form 
for the child to read, and to imitate when he begins to write. 


1 For suggestions on teaching manuscri iti i 
; ; о Pt writing, see Conard, Edith. Trends 
in Manuscript Writing. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
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А name card of durable paper may be made for each child to 
keep as a copy as soon as a desire or genuine need to write 
appears. On this card only the first name or first name and 
initial of last name need appear. When pupils build a five- 
and-ten-cent-store, school, firehouse, etc., they often suggest 
putting the name on the building, and sometimes the teacher 
suggests that this be done. Before pupils are able to write, such 
labeling is done for them by the teacher. Pupils will not only 
attempt to read these labels, but will often copy them. Growth 
in reading and writing can be developed from the sensible 


use of necessary labels. 


Writing Daily Memoranda 


The recording of daily memoranda, such as attendance rec- 
ords, names of pupil committees, items of the schedule like 
"Music will be held in the music room today," and any other 
reminders is а practice which increases the efficiency of the 
life of the group. These memoranda may be written on 
the chalkboard on the eye level of the pupils in large clear 
manuscript or on unprinted newspaper securely fastened to 
a holder. Black crayon may be used on the unprinted news- 
paper. While recording, the teacher may ask pupils to par- 
ticipate by seeing if they know “what is being written," “where 
it says music," etc. Observing the teacher write and entering 
into a discussion while the writing is going on adds to the 
interest, understanding, and certainty of later use of these 
memoranda. As soon as pupils follow with genuine interest 
what a teacher writes, more attention and help should be given 
them in reading what has been written. Immediately after 
Writing the teacher may ask, "Which is the most exciting 
news?" or "Who knows where it says hot lunch?" thus guiding 
the children to recognize and remember certain words and 


phrases. 
During this recording and discussion the aptness and accu- 


University, 1936; and Wise, Marjorie. Manuscript Writing. Charles Scribner's 


Sons, New York, 1924. 
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racy of what is recorded should also be discussed. For example, 
a first grade pupil, after observing the recording of Jimmie's 
exciting story of how he bought a dog at the dog pound said, 
"Instead of saying 'Jimmie looked around before he bought 
Snowball' we should say, 'Jimmie looked at many dogs before 
he bought Snowball.'" In another case a thank-you letter had 
been composed by the class and recorded on the board by the 
teacher. One child said, "Where our letter says, ‘We had a 
good time,’ we should say, "We had a lot of fun playing games 
and eating the good lunch.” Such incidents indicate that 
critical appraisal of the way in which ideas are expressed is 
developing to some degree, though not necessarily in all pupils 
at the same time. 


Creating and Recording Pupils’ Own Stories 


Once an interest in stories is established and the pupils have 
had experiences in making up their own, the teacher may 
record some of these creative stories for the pupils to see in 
written form. The fact that they are the ideas expressed by 
pupils in their own vocabulary and phraseology adds to their 
familiarity which encourages pupils to try to read them. If the 
most interesting stories are duplicated each pupil may want to 
ilustrate them and may try to read them for himself. Again 
several stories may be written on large sheets of durable paper 
(18" x 24") and bound together in a book to be referred to 
daily for a time. The use made of such recorded stories natu- 
rally varies in a group. The least mature pupils may only 
mildly observe and listen to their creation but not participate 


in any way. The most mature may persist in their efforts until 
they are able to read parts or all. 


Guiding the First Use of Books 


After several weeks in the first gr 
the foregoing practices hav 
sider some of the pupils re 


ade during which many of 
€ been in use, a teacher may con- 


ady to read from books, If a num- 
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ber of books are available, and none is designated as the basal 
book, the easiest and most appealing ones should be selected. 
"Three or four copies of several different preprimers, if used, 
will aid in satisfying differences in pupils’ interests and will 
also encourage comparisons and interchange of reading experi- 
ences. This procedure also aids the teacher in getting away 
from the prescribed one-book-per-class or basic book method 
which prevents sufficient flexibility to meet the reading needs 
of the variety of pupils. Pupils are told to look at the different 
books available and to select one. If the one selected does not 
seem as appropriate as another, the teacher may suggest that 
the pupil look at the other book and perhaps make a change 
in his decision. These books will provide some book experi- 
ences, such as reading the title, looking at the table of contents, 
the lining, and the pictures, and then with the teacher's help 
reading one or two stories, but not necessarily the entire book. 
Reading a book from beginning to end often grows too difficult 
ог too monotonous or too lengthy a task for a pupil having his 
first book-reading experience. 

After each pupil in this group (which may sometimes include 
not more than ten pupils) has been helped to select a story, 
the children may call attention to words, phrases, or sentences 
that they can read. The teacher reads the story to each child, 
or to the group, if they have the same books, while the children 
follow in their books. Then they try to read as much as they 
can of the first part of the story, with individual help by the 
teacher. This first reading may be oral or half audible, which- 
ever seems the natural way for the pupils. Marked differences 
in ability to remember words and in resourcefulness in seeking 
aid may be noted in these first book-reading experiences. After 
one story is known, and the pleasure in trying to read is still 
evident, another story is begun. To urge pupils to read a story 
until every word is mastered discourages readers, and also ap- 
plies a standard which even adults do not achieve in their 
reading. These stories may not necessarily be linked with any 
of the on-going experiences of the group but their vocabulary 
and ideas must be within the understanding of the pupils. 
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It may be found that some pupils who were thought capable 
of beginning reading are not ready for books at this time. 
Careful plans must be made for such pupils so that their first 
reading experiences with books will not prejudice them against 
future reading. Some may wish to be identified with the read- 
ing group and may become unhappy with their school life if 
appealing plans are not made for them. At first they may be 
invited to be in another group to look at a book, and the teacher 
may read a story especially to this group. One teacher gave 
a folder to each child with his name written on the cover. 
These folders were their booklets and they learned to read 
them. This attention satisfied them until they could profit 
from more extensive reading experiences. 

In schools where there is a prescribed basal preprimer or 
primer and little or no supplementary material a teacher is 
still able, though hampered, to guide each pupil in the light of 
the particular responses he makes from day to day. Many of the 
foregoing suggestions can be applied, but some additional re- 
sponsibilities must be faced. To offset the lack of additional 
books with easy introductory stories, a teacher may create a 
number of simple stories (some with the help of pupils) pre- 
pared in duplicate form. Special attention must also be given 
to the quality of discussion concerning the stories read in the 
common book, in order to bring out individual ideas and pref- 
erences. In the meantime every effort should be made to secure 


additional preprimers, primers, and other simple books, many 
of which are in the ten-cent price range. 


Providing Adequate Opportunity for Each Pupil to 
Read Orally 


Fascination with a newly begun skill is characteristic of most 
pupils meeting their first book-reading experiences. Therefore 
this is the crucial time for them to have ample opportunity to 
read orally. Each child does not get enough time to try him- 
self out if he must wait his turn with a large group. Therefore 
groups of two, three, and four pupils should sit together and 
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read to their limited audience, taking turns and helping one 
another. Individual pupils also are eager to read by themselves. 
Whenever no one in the group can help the reader over his 
difficulty, the teacher is called on. Frequently, while this read- 
ing is going on, the teacher goes from group to group, observing 
the nature of the reading. This oral group practice is of value 
to most pupils in the first and second grades and to some in 
the third grade. This is the finest type of drill in reading, for 
it involves all the elements of the whole reading process. 

In the past two decades the increased emphasis on silent 
reading has made some teachers afraid to permit pupils to read 
often enough orally. There is no doubt that many pupils in 
the primary grades are retarded in their reading growth 
because of lack of adequate opportunity to read orally. Of 
course, persistent use of excessive vocalization even in the later 
grades does retard speed and adequacy of reading. However, 
at the beginning period a child may actually need to read 
orally in order to know or feel that he is reading. If he is given 
ample opportunity to read easy material he will increase his 
speed and accuracy of word recognition and also be more eager 
to get to the next part of the story. If occasionally he is re- 
minded to try to read more quietly, he finally becomes an 
effective silent reader. Some pupils achieve this degree of 
maturity in reading before they are seven years old, others a 
year or two later. Some may carry their plodding, almost audible 
reading into adulthood or return to such practices when read- 
ing too difficult material and also when they are tired or in a 
situation in which it is hard to keep their attention on what 


they are reading. 


Using Records to Increase the Effectiveness of the 
Teachers Help 


If a teacher were responsible for only fifteen or twenty pupils, 
all the pertinent observations of each pupil could be remem- 
bered without writing them down; but with thirty to fifty 
Pupils, an honest and sensitive teacher admits the need of keep- 
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ing some essential records. During the reading readme and 
beginning reading period it is necessary that pupils' significant 
responses be observed and recorded. However, the method of 
recording must be simple and consume a minimum amount of 
time. 

One method of recording which is widely used will be briefly 
described. A six- by eight-inch card is kept for each pupil. 
Significant evidence concerning attitudes toward and growth 
in reading is sketchily noted by the teacher for her own use. 
'This information tends to help her to keep in mind each 
pupil's progress. Every entry is dated in the lefthand margin 
so that a glance will reveal those pupils who have not been 
observed for some time. Such entries as "Brought in picture 
of baby to show class," “Wanted to write own name for first 
time," "Asked where it said Hallow-e'en," "Related an inci- 
dent to whole group; showed no timidity," etc., are samples 
of incidents and the terse style in which they are recorded. 


Other types of records of reading progress are given in Chap- 
ter VI. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Reading readiness is a gradual development. While some 
real reading techniques are used by children even before they 
enter kindergarten, in certain ways they may remain unready 
for reading until later in the primary grades. 

Beginning reading experiences and materials should be based 
upon the specific interests and ways of working of each indi- 
vidual pupil. Some suggestions for the pre-reading and begin- 
ning reading development are: 


1. Arranging and equipping the classroom for individual 


and group experiences. 

2. Stimulating the use of oral language. 

3. Utilizing experiences to stimulate growth in meaningful 
language. 


4. Planning daily schedules that increase opportunities for 
learning. 
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11. 


- Developing increased appreciation of stories. 
. Helping pupils to recognize their own names and words 


on labels. 
Writing daily memoranda. 
Helping children to create and record their own stories. 


- Guiding the first use of books. 
. Providing adequate opportunity for each pupil to read 


orally. 
Using records to increase the effectiveness of the teacher's 
help. 


Certain of these suggestions will also be helpful in the inter- 
mediate and upper elementary grades where teachers are 
attempting to give specific aid to individual pupils. 
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СНАРТЕВ III 


Increasing Independence In 
Word Recognition 


very pupil who is to become an active, understanding 
Е reader must learn ways of recognizing words. If the words 
are familiar to him in conversation he can identify them as soon 
as he unlocks their sound and he is then able to proceed in get- 
ting the ideas from his reading. He learns to recognize words 
by using several techniques. One common method is remem- 
bering the word "at sight" because of its configuration, as we 
recognize a person and distinguish him from others who look 
somewhat like him. The word play may have been used sev- 
eral times in daily memoranda or group stories and his teacher 
may have told him that this word was play. He may not recog- 
nize any of its separate letters or elements, but rather the gen- 
eral appearance of the word. Words recognized by their general 
appearance are commonly called sight words, and the chief 
ability used in recognizing them is memory. 

Other words are recognized by some distinguishing charac- 
teristic. Marie quickly recognizes her name because “it begins 
with a capital M,” while Hallow-e'en may be identified by the 
apostrophe between the e's, farm by the beginning letter f, and 
happy by the two рз. This technique of recognizing words 
by clues persists and often aids adults in reading rapidly. 

А third common way of recognizing words is by "sounding 
them out" or by applying phonetics. A reader must, of course, 
know the sound or sounds that symbols stand for, 
ing them be able to recall and voice their sound. 
the word runs can be slowly pronounced by soun 
arate letters and blending them. 


26 


and upon see- 
For example, 
ding the sep- 
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'This growth in ability to recognize words by sounding them 
out should continue in the upper grades. Evidences of lack 
of such development are apparent when pupils in upper grades 
skip long words which they would recognize if they used syllab- 
ification, that is, sounding syllable after syllable. "These pupils 
were insufficiently guided or they stopped trying to find out for 
themselves and slipped into the habit of skipping words or 
miscalling them, thus distorting or blocking the meaning and, 
of course, lessening their satisfaction in reading. 

These three techniques, memory, partial recognition or use 
of clues, and the use of phonetics, work simultaneously in word 
recognition if a child is properly guided. Not all word recog- 
nition techniques are used in recognizing each word but a good 
reader is resourceful in trying various ways to help himself. 
Growth in successful reading depends to a large extent upon a 
pupil's desire to be independent. “Let me find out for myself" 
is a request which young readers frequently make. 

Another important aid to word recognition is using clues 
from the pictures and the content for help in determining the 
meaning of a given word. For example, the pupil may read, 
“On the way to the store Jim met his ———” and not be able 
to recognize the word that tells whom Jim met, but in the 
picture Jim is shown with a man. The reader thus gets enough 
help to recognize the word as father. Similarly the previous 
content states, "They started to play ball. Jean ———— the 
ball to Ann." From the context in which the unrecognized 
word appears, the reader is led to guess that it may be tossed, 
threw, or batted and he may be able to identify the correct 
word with this clue from the context. The extent of ability to 
use the context for word recognition clues also gives an indica- 
tion of comprehension in reading. A pupil who can use the 
meaning of what he reads to help him supply the unrecognized 
words demonstrates the accuracy of his understanding of what 
he is reading. 

A teacher's familiarity with the techniques of recognizing 
words, however, is not enough to help her in guiding the 
pupils' acquisition of these skills. As usual, the more difficult 
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part of the task for the teacher is to put this knowledge into 
practice in everyday work with children. 


FACTORS WHICH CAUSE DIFFICULTY 


Controlled. Sequence 


Teachers generally are still advised to follow a series of 
steps in teaching beginning readers to recognize words. The 
acquisition of sight words is considered the pupil's first need. 
Then, after he can recognize an acceptable list of sight 
words, he is believed ready for aid in phonetic analysis of 
words. Some slow learners, unfortunately, never get past the 
first step. This idea of logical sequence may well be challenged. 
In the suggestions offered later in this chapter a variety of 
word-recognition techniques are described, some of which may 
be used even in pupils' first guided reading experience. These 
suggestions, if followed, will prevent the emphasis on that 
discouraging first grade experience for so many pupils—and 
teachers—namely, the acquisition of a selected list of uninter- 
esting sight words. 


Insufficient Aid in Phonetic Analysis 


In recent years phonetic analysis of words at any level of the 
reading program fell into disrepute. The excessive drill on 
phonetic elements too far removed from reading experi- 
ences was the specific practice criticized because instead of 
helping pupils to learn to read, it absorbed their time, added 
to their confusion, and hampered their growth in reading. A 
child might be able to recognize and pronounce after a fashion 
the elements, ch, an, and st, and yet not see any connection 
between these elements and the words chair, and, and stay, or 
any other words in which the elements appear. However, as a 
result of complete neglect of phonetic analysis in the reading 
program, many pupils in primary, intermediate, and even 
upper grades cannot read easy material or have specific diffi- 
culties with long or new words. They are therefore classified as 
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"remedial cases." They may sometimes apply context clues and 
guess at words, but most frequently they are the readers who 
lack self-confidence and give up easily when meeting an un- 
familiar word. They also avoid reading as much as possible. 

No defense can be made for the devices, tricks, and games in- 
cluded in the reading methods which present a regular sequen- 
tial course of study in phonetics quite unrelated to the reading 
process. However, each child must be guided to see (1) that 
words are made up of symbols—single letters and clusters of 
letters such as away, up-on, go-ing, sat, E-dith; (2) that these 
symbols are associated with sounds and although the English 
language is not always consistent phonetically, yet certain 
symbols tend to be sounded in a given way; and (3) that every 
reader must "catch on" to this association between sound and 
symbol. 

Some pupils, especially the more rapid learners, almost with- 
out any teacher aid “catch оп” to phonetic analysis while others 
need to be guided continuously over several years.1 This dif- 
ference in pupils' ease and rate of learning naturally adds to a 
teacher's responsibility in teaching. 


Lack of Follow-up Work 


One common omission in the guidance of pupils, which is 
noted not only in the teaching of reading but also in other 
fields, is the lack of follow-up work after initial learning ex- 
periences. Pupils may engage in a rich experience of inquiry 
and discussion on the cause of forest fires, or the historical 
landmarks of their community, or the personal precautions 
necessary in a prevalent epidemic, but because of lack of time 
or oversight valuable learnings are not acquired. Frequent 
use of summaries, reviews, and sensible methods of helping 
pupils to remember important learnings are essential to growth. 
"Fixatives"—those procedures that help a pupil to remember 


1 For more aid in teaching slow learners, see Featherstone, W. B. Teaching 
the Slow Learner. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1941. 
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and proceed to new learnings—are an essential part of teacher 
guidance. The lack of such procedures, especially in the be- 
ginning reading period, has undoubtedly lessened the reading 
progress of ready learners. 

For these reasons especially, many children in elementary 
grades fail to receive helpful, sequential individual guidance 
and as a result fail to become successful, happy, voluntary 
readers in and out of school, often despite efforts of a remedial 
teacher to help them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING 
INDEPENDENCE IN WORD 
RECOGNITION 


The following suggestions for increasing independence in 
word recognition have been selected with the realization that 
a teacher who finds them helpful will become increasingly 
resourceful in discovering other methods equally good and 
often better and more uniquely appropriate. 


Using Challenging Experiences as the Basis 
for Interest in Words 


It must be recognized that an emphasis in the curriculum 
on experiences that are particularly challenging to the children, 
experiences that they are eager to talk about, work on, and 
remain interested in, is the first prerequisite in guiding pupil 
growth in independent reading. Such experiences make a pupil 
ready and eager to learn. In meeting them the child acquires a 
vocabulary of meaningful, dramatic, and vivid words. 'These 
words in turn may form the bases of word studies which lead 
to the development of important techniques of word recogni- 


tion. In Tecent visits to a public school in which teachers are 
developing a curriculum based on rich 
, 


ў | challenging experiences 
the following activities were noted. SM 


KINDERGARTEN. Pupils were just beginni i 
8inning to build a fence 
around a newly planted garden. They described what they 
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were doing: "We are driving stakes in the ground to make 
our fence." “We have to hit them hard so they stay straight.” 
“We are going to put rope or wire around the stakes." "This 
will be a strong fence like Mr. Parker's. His is made of iron." 
"Our fence will keep the dogs and boys out of our garden." 
"We are going to paint a big sign to put up here, too,” etc. 

FIRST GRADE. The pupils were deciding which of their books 
made during the year should be sent to the library for perma- 
nent library use. Some of their comments were: "Not our 
directory. It's got our pictures in it and we'll need that in the 
second grade." "Send the one about Sally (a salamander). 
That's a good story for big kids to read." "I know a very good 
book, the one on the blizzard that tells about the snowplow 
getting stuck in a big drift." "I think we ought to send our 
cookbook to the library." 


SECOND GRADE. Preparations were being made for a trip to 
see where commuting pupils lived. This was a part of the study 
of "Our Town." Eleven of the thirty-two pupils were brought 
to school daily by bus from near-by localities which the ma- 
jority of pupils had not seen. On the board was a large map 
drawn by the teacher showing the routes to be traveled and the 
names of the villages to be visited. Children wrote their names 
on the map near the name of the village from which they came. 
Each pupil had a mimeographed list of "What We Want to 
See," which had been suggested and compiled by them on 
preceding days as preparation for the trip. 


THIRD GRADE. Pupils in this grade had made a pet census of 
the school. It had previously been decided to write a book on 
care of pets which would be sold to pet owners. However, the 
list which they compiled included not only cats, dogs, and 
birds, but also a salamander, goats, sheep, rabbits, pigeons, 
turtles, snakes, ants, and white mice. The children were revis- 
ing their previous plan but had not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
decision, although a new study of "what help our library and 
homes offer on each of these pets" was already indicated as one 
of the next things to be done. 
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FOURTH GRADE. This grade had been studying the various 
machines that aid man in computing. They had visited stores 
to see what scales and meters were used, how they were oper- 
ated, and what special value each was to the merchant. They 
were collecting samples of computing devices available to chil- 
dren, such as rulers, small scales, pocket computers on which 
simple calculations can be made, one-dollar adding machines, 
etc. А list of measuring machines commonly used in their 
families was also being collected. A record of their learnings 
was being kept for later use. Pictures and descriptive materials 
were being gathered from various sources. The library was 
searched for stories of primitive scales and other measuring 
machines. 


FIFTH GRADE. Ап old building in the community was said to 
have been used by Washington as his headquarters. This led 
the fifth grade pupils to inquire into the historical background 
of their locality. "They collected all the available source ma- 
terial from the public library and their school library. They 
also interviewed the oldest community members and gathered 
information and additional printed materials from them. They 
had not progressed far beyond the acquisition of materials, 
but already they were meeting conflicting information not only 
about George Washington's local headquarters but also соп-. 
cerning the first settlers of the community. In this experience 
they were discovering that various authors writing on the same 
topic might not agree. This led to the realization of the im- 


portance of reading more widely and specifying the source 
when referring to some information. 


SIXTH GRADE. Аз part of a stud 


y of how health is protected in 
this community, 


a study was made of special rules that affect 
the sale of meats, milk, and €ggs. Pupils wrote to various state 
departments for copies of state regulations. 
materials from packing companies, 
of health. They visited a meat m 
and a large dairy. In the process 
aware of the significance of various 


They also secured 
dairies, and the local board 


arket, a cold storage plant, 
of this study they became 
stamps on meats and eggs, 
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and of the meaning of some advertisements calling attention to 
certain qualities. "They also read widely in order to under- 
stand more about government inspection, pasteurization, and 
candling. One of the startling learnings in this experience was 
that many adults knew so little about food regulations, and 
that it was necessary to get information from sources commonly 
not called upon in school programs. 


SPECIAL CLASS. Ages eight to fifteen. This group was in 
charge of the official weather bureau for the school. They had 
a thermometer hung just outside the window, one hung in the 
room, and a clipper ship barometer and regular barometer. 
Clippings from newspapers concerning the weather were posted 
on the bulletin board. Weather reports of importance were 
printed by the pupils in manuscript writing or on a typewriter 
and posted for the school's use on the bulletin board. Some of 
the pupils of this group were landscaping a part of the school 
grounds. In connection with this enterprise a study was made 
of the soil in which they were to plant. A local gardener was 
giving them and the teacher helpful information and reference 


material. 


'These activities were not the only ones pursued in these 
groups at that particular time. They are cited here to show the 
interesting quality possible—indeed essential—to stimulate 
a pupil to see the need for and resulting value in reading. How- 
ever, it is important to note that the pupils engaging in the 
experiences briefly described here might have gained little 
knowledge or increased growth in reading from these experi- 
ences. If pupils are to glean from a curriculum based on 
experiences all the relevant, essential learnings possible in each 
experience, a teacher must be sensitive to these possibilities and 
see to it that opportunities are afforded the pupils actually 
to deal with them and learn them. Unless the teacher makes a 
planned, careful survey of the learning possibilities for the 
different pupils in each experience, they may skim over lightly 
and emerge little wiser except for a glib speaking acquaintance 
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with the subject. Some check must be made on the extent 
and quality of a pupil's reference reading, and summaries and 
review of previous related learnings should also be made. 


Discussing Specific Words 


Frequent use should be made of stimulating discussions about 
various words encountered which are interesting because of 
their meaning, sound, configuration, or uniqueness. This word 
study begins in kindergarten and should continue throughout 
the school life of the pupil. It need not be a scheduled part of 
the daily program, but it must be frequent enough to help 
pupils to acquire an ever-increasing independence in the tech- 
niques of word recognition. In general, it is best to study a 
word as soon as its importance to the meaning of an experience 
is noticed. Although kindergarten and some first grade pupils 
meet interesting words which have some sensory appeal, their 
word study may not include a scrutiny of the word in print. 
They may revel in the run-off quality of the sound of Missis- 
sippi and cock-a-doodle-doo, enjoy the wiggle of a loose 
tooth as they pronounce zig-zag, and be pleased with the names 
Toodles and Соору. They may be fascinated with the impor- 
tance of such words as lightning, cooperate, and responsible. 
They may be ready to deal with meanings of interesting words 
and use them often enough in an exploratory way to annex 
them to their growing oral vocabularies. Interest in the sound 
or meaning of words should not be regarded as a welcome by- 
product of experience; it should be developed by the teacher 
because it is an essential part of a rounded language growth. It 
also forms the basis for further growth both in oral language 
and in reading. Pupils who are not adequately guided in this 
way suffer from the gap which has been allowed to exist and 
often they are slow to learn to read. 


As soon as some pupils in the first grade show an eagerness 


to read for themselves signs, memoranda, labels, and simple 


books, word studies should begin. Writing the word with black 
crayon on white or light poster paper which is securely at- 
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tached to an easel or chalkboard at the pupils' eye level will 
help a group of children to focus attention upon the word.3 

As stated before, the words selected should be interesting. 
Flat, meaningless words or words so common as to lack interest 
form a poor basis for these discussions. Unfortunately, most of 
the words found on lists based chiefly on high frequency use 
are drab and uninteresting—one, is, the, went, saw, we, then, 
etc. Teachers are aware how difficult it is to arouse interest in 
a reading program which depends upon a daily vocabulary 
mastery of words like these. Such words are the "glue" words 
that hold the content together, and are essential for accurate 
reading. It may be found necessary to drill on the "glue" words 
later, but for first word studies it is better to select colorful 
words or words full of personal significance. Names of pupils 
offer opportunities for word-learning. Often similar names, 
such as Jane and James, Nancy and Nan, Edwin and Edward, 
require a careful scrutiny so that their owners may identify 
their own coat hooks, locker spaces, rubber clamps, etc. Some 
phonetic analysis may result from the teacher's calling atten- 
tion to the similarity between the spelling of the names and 
their sound. In these discussions letters should be given their 
correct names, and capital letters referred to as capital, small 
letters as small. (The correct description for small letters, 
namely, lower-case, is used with mature, responsive pupils when 
the teacher deems it desirable.) 

The following verbatim word study was recorded in a first 
grade in November. The twenty-four pupils ranged from those 
with little to no interest in the reading phase of the experiences 
engaged upon by the whole group to seven who were read- 
ing preprimers and simple materials which they helped to 
create and which the teacher recorded for them. They had 
made a large gingerbread cookie which was to be sent to Alex, 


3 Note: The use of white chalk on a chalkboard may present an added element 
of difficulty for the child because he reads, except when reading from the chalk- 
board, exclusively black or dark print on a light background. Although „no 
study on this specific topic has been made, several studies of optical illusion 
reveal findings that warrant the use of black print and light paper rather than 


chalk and chalkboard. 
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a member of the class, who was absent from school because of 
measles. 

When proposing what was to be written on the individual 
cards which were to be included in the gift, one pupil said: 
“We are sending this boy for you to eat up." The teacher said 
to the group: "How do you like Genevieve's suggestion?" 
Rapidly offered answers were: "It's all right," "I like it," etc. 
"Then followed this discussion: 


Robert: No, let's say, "For you to play with. first and then eat.” 

"Teacher: What do you think of Robert's idea? 

Ruth: Yes, let's write, "Here is a boy for you to play with and then eat." 

Several: Yes. That's a good idea, etc. 

"Teacher: Should we give this boy a name? 

Several: Yes. Sure. Call him Alex, etc. 

"Teacher: Someone suggested that we call him Alex. 

Andy: That's Alex's name; that isn't good. 

Ruth: Let's call him Alexander because that's Alex's real name. His real 
name is Alexander Crawford. 

Several: Naw. ... No. ... I don't like that. 

"Teacher: Let's stop and think of some good names. ГИ write them on the 
board for you all to see. Then we'll pick out the best one. 

Gertrude: I like Bozo. I know a Bozo that's a clown. 
(Teacher writes Bozo on chalkboard in large, clear manuscript.) 


Several: That's a good name. . . “That's O.K. .. . Let's write, "Here's 
Bozo." Yes, let's say Bozo. 


"Teacher: Let's wait and see; 
(Pauses) 


Several: I like Bozo. We like Bozo better than any other name. 


Teacher: That is a good name. Let's look at it and see what we like 
about it. 


maybe someone has another good suggestion. 


Julie: It begins like my last name. (Bensinger) 

Bennie: And like my first name, That's а В. 

Teacher: There are some more here who have 

Adelaide: I have. 

"Teacher: No, you have some interesting letters in your name but no B. 
Let's look at Adelaide's name and see if she has a B in it. (Teacher 


writes Adelaide. Several comments; large number recognize beginning 
letter as capital 4.) 


Teacher: I am looking right at someone who has a long name that begins 
with a B. 


a capital B in their names. 


(Barbara moves shyly but does not speak up.) 
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Paul: That's Barbara. 

Betty: And me too, and my Mother. Her name is Betty, too. 

Teacher: Can you see something else about Bozo's name that you particu- 
larly like? 

Teddy: It sounds like a clown's name. 
(Assents and audible chuckles from the group.) 

"Teacher: I'm not calling on some of you who've had one chance. I want 


everyone to have a chance. 
Bennie: After everybody else do I get another chance? I know something 


very important to say. 

Teacher: About Bozo? 

Bennie: Yes. 

Teacher: Let's wait and see how many more want to help first. 
(Pauses) (No pupils raise hands or begin to talk.) 

"Teacher: All right, Bennie, now you tell us what you've found that's 
important. 

Bennie: It's got two letters like my name. 

"Teacher: Which ones? 

Bennie: Two o's. (Goes to board and points to two o's.) 

"Teacher: But you don't have any o in your name. 

Bennie: I know, but I have two ns, BENNIE. 

Teacher: Yes, that's right. Let's put Bennie's name on the board so we can 
all see the two n's in his name. 

"Teacher: I know something I like about Bozo. It has a z in it. I like 2% 
in words. They are fun to say. You can feel yourself say Bozo. Try it. 
(Pupils say audibly, and some rather explosively, “Bozo.” . . . “Bozo.” 
+ + + "Bozo.") 

Teacher: Are we sure that we want our cookie named Bozo? 

There were various expressions of assent from those inter- 
ested in the discussion. Some pupils stayed interested through- 
out; others “drifted in and out” but in the main were a part of 
the listening group. Some listened intently but did not volun- 
teer suggestions. Andy, after making one comment, lapsed into 
only mild interest which bordered on indifference. Naturally, 
the learnings from this discussion varied from pupil to pupil. 
These learnings were extended, however, by writing the cards 
which were included in the gift. Specific elements in word 
recognition included in the discussion were: 


1. Meaning of word. E 
2. Association of letter B with letter B appearing in other 


names. 
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3. Recognition of interesting elements of word—letter z 
and two o's. 
4. Associating sound with symbols by pronouncing word. 

References to observations made during a previous word 
study help pupils to recall these observations and to remember 
them. For example, following this discussion the teacher 
found occasions to remind the group, "This begins with the 
same letter as Bozo's name," or “Bozo has two of these letters 
in his name." 

In calling attention to interesting words, the teacher must 
keep the important purpose of these experiences foremost. 
The main purpose is to develop techniques of word recogni- 
tion, especially (1) noting interesting elements of words which 
lead to recognition of words by clues, (2) noting length, height, 
interesting up-and-down appearance of some words like ele- 
phant and happy which lead to recognition of words by con- 
figuration, and (3) making a phonetic analysis of the whole 
word or of some elements which lead to an application of 
phonics. Each discussion experience should add something to 
the development of these fundamental techniques. If they are 
not kept in mind the discussions serve only to help pupils 
recognize the words discussed. This is valuable but it does not 
lead the pupils to become independent in recognizing other 
words which they meet. 

If word studies are made interesting they heighten the 
amount and retention of what each pupil learns from them. 


They should be closely related to what the 


у à pupil is reading, or 
discussing, 


or engaged upon. "They are appropriate at any time 
of the day because if they are related to pupils’ experiences 


they are not an interruption of the program but rather a 
necessary and enriching part of it. 


Writing While Pupils Observe 


With first апа beginning second grade pupils, the teacher 
should frequently write while the pupils look on. If these 
writing experiences are conducted so as to evoke pupil partici- 
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pation, they can be rich in learning. For example, a teacher 
in a first grade called the pupils' attention to a note being 
circulated in all grades which requested the children not to 
walk across yards and terraces of near-by residents. She then 
said "Maybe if I write it on the board we'll more surely remem- 
ber it. What shall I write?" Pupils aided in preparing the 
note: "Do not walk on people's grass or run across their yards." 
When writing the word Do she asked, "How many know what 
this is?" Several did and said "do." "Now I'm writing some- 
thing very important. It is people's grass. What should I write 
next?” Some gave approximately the right sequence "or run 
across their grass." While writing people's the teacher said, 
"Now I'm writing a word that has two letters in it that are in 
our guppies name. Which are they?" While writing grass she 
said, “ГИ bet Garfield knows which letter this word begins 
with." She paused for Garfield to say "g." After she had fin- 
ished writing, she asked the pupils if they knew what she had 
written. Several pupils said they did, and they were asked to 
read. 'The teacher helped each to finish reading. Pupils were 
next asked, "Who wants to come up here and read a part, any 
part?" Several pupils did so; a few needed to be helped. Then 
they again briefly discussed the importance of remembering 
this caution. Before leaving for lunch at noon the teacher said, 
"Look at the board and read what we must remember." One 
pupil read the memorandum. 


Using Experiences with Sounds 


To develop the auditory acuity which is necessary for correct 
pronunciation, for discrimination between words of similar 
sound, and for correct phonetic analysis, possibilities relating 
to sound which are inherent in experiences should be utilized. 
Examples of such activities are: (1) Create rhymes and jingles. 
Pupils who are already interested in writing enjoy making a 
book of their own nonsense jingles: 


"Bud, Bud, ""The cat's fur is silk 
'Threw some mud." And he drinks milk." 
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If they see the jingles in written form, attention should be 
called to the word endings that rhyme. (2) Experiment with 
sounds on the piano and any other available instrument, by 
voice, by tapping metals and wood in the room. Lead pupils 
to detect high and low sounds, those that are similar, and those 
that sound well together. Their experience in music, in sing- 
ing, in listening, and in playing musical instruments increases 
their auditory discernment. (3) Give direct attention to words 
with pleasing sound effects. Pussy cat may be pronounced so as 
to convey the softness of the cat's fur; ring tinkling bell may be 
made to tinkle; the dog growled fiercely may be growled; Pooky 
bounced with joy can be made to sound jubilant. Pupils may 
also call attention to words with pleasant sounds in a story being 
read to them, words such as “Spank!” in the story of “Ping,” or 


“junket” in "Junket Is Nice" or "Celeste" in “Babar the 
Elephant." 


Helping Pupils to Recognize Words at Sight 


The teacher should guide pupils to remember the “jokers” 
they meet, the words which must be remembered at sight be- 
cause they are unphonetic and cannot be sounded out. Early 
in their reading they will meet such words as sure, son, though, 
and one. Awareness at an early stage in reading that there are 
such words will prevent over-generalizing in phonics which 
leads some pupils to rely too completely on phonetic analysis, 
and will also tend to increase their interest in words. Pupils 
should be encouraged to call attention to any new “jokers” 
they find. At the beginning of this discovery a list of these 
tricky words may be kept. Recently in a third grade pupils for 
the first time had called to their attention the fact that some 
words over which they stumbled were unphonetic. Great in- 
terest was evidenced for several days in a hunt for such words. 
Perhaps some teachers fail to call attention to such an interest- 
ing element of our language, thinking that it will only befuddle 
the child. On the contrary, many such understandings make 
the complex process of reading seem more sensible to pupils. 
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Helping Pupils to See Similarities That Lead 
to Generalizations 


Аз soon as some of the pupils have become acquainted with 
a number of words with similar elements, the teacher should 
discuss these words, pointing out their likenesses. For example, 
they may be able to recall such action words as walking, 
painting, eating, drinking, and sleeping. If these are written 
in a column the suffix ing is easily recognized as the common 
element. In the same fashion they can be helped to notice the 
suffixes er and es. Building lists of words that sound the same 
in some way will help the pupils who are ready for this experi- 
ence to generalize from all their many reading experiences and 
to fix certain phonetic observations. This type of word study 
may seem unrelated to pupils’ life experiences. However, if 
reading is a part of a rich program of living for pupils, if they 
constantly see its importance in connection with what they are 
doing, then exercises which are well fitted to their next steps 
of growth are readily recognized by them in terms of the func- 
tion they are intended to serve. Furthermore, the teacher 
helps them to see the relation of the particular exercise to their 
reading growth. When asked what they are doing and why, 
children should be able to give a reasonably correct response, 
for how can a pupil learn understandingly when he does not 
know what he is doing or why he is doing it? These two ques- 
tions put a large part of many school practices to a severe test. 
Too often pupils are told what work to do next, but its pur- 
pose or significance is not mentioned. Moreover, pupils who 
ask "Why?" may even be considered non-cooperative. 


Giving Specific Help in Remembering Words 


After pupils have read a great deal of simple material related 
to their experiences, those who are interested but who fail to 
remember any words need to be given special help. Not all 
pupils need this help because some "catch on" and give evi- 
dence of growth in the number and kind of words which they 
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remember and also in the variety of word-recognition tech- 
niques which they use. Those who are unable to show concrete 
evidence of specific learning should be given special help in 
remembering, such as “Look away from the word.” “Now see 
if you can find it and pronounce it." "See if you can remember 
it this afternoon." Some pupils need to be given the satisfac- 
tion of proving that they can remember; therefore, such sugges- 
tions as the foregoing should be carefully followed up. How- 
ever, experiences that provide opportunity for meaningful repe- 
tition may be required by some children to help them fix 
learnings, and these learnings should be recognized by them as 
related to their reading. 

Locating words on charts or in books in response to such 
questions as "Which word tells where Jean went? Which one 
tells how she felt?" are helpful. These questions involve the 
meaning of the content in relation to the word and not only 
help in word recognition but stimulate growth in comprehen- 
sion. Matching games of the kind where the child sits silently, 
matching identical words which are on cards, are often low in 
learning value. The process itself becomes uninteresting to 
the child, and he may do the exercise perfectly without even 
knowing the words he is matching. Such exercises may have 
value for helping pupils recognize distinct features of words, 
but do not involve enough of the word-recognizing and word- 
meaning elements to warrant a great deal of use. Pronouncing 
words and phrases on cards involves more elements of true 
word recognition, although finding or pronouncing individual 
words previously met in meaningful content is more closely 
tied to the whole reading proces. Many children do not have 
enough experiences of this kind because the teacher does not 
have time to give to the individuals who need aid. One helpful 
way of increasing the opportunity for pupils to exercise this 
skill is to have a group of four or five at a time with a leader 
play games with words. The goal may be to find out how many 
words do not catch anyone. The words may be written beside 


the chart or memorandum or short story which is used for the 
hunting game. 
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Helping Pupils to Recognize Small Words 


There comes a time in the reading growth of some pupils 
when they need to be helped with the recognition of small or 
very frequently used words like on, was, in, to, when, then, saw, 
etc. They remember the distinctive words like committee, 
bicycle, puddle, and turtle, and in reading skip from distinctive 
word to distinctive word, "hitting the high spots," and some- 
times getting the general idea. For example, when a teacher 
asked the first grade pupils who could read the important an- 
nouncement on the board, Peter got a new puppy for his birth- 
day, one child read "Peter was a new puppy on his birthday." 
Drill on small words should be given when pupils are inter- 
ested readers, have a growing sight vocabulary, and are aware 
of the importance of expressing ideas correctly. In oral reading, 
whenever distortion of meaning occurs because of errors in 
word recognition the teacher should say, "Does this make sense? 
Read it again so we can listen carefully to find out if this makes 
sense.” If a child goes ahead in his reading unperturbed even 
after making errors which destroy meanings, he obviously is not 
comprehending the ideas. Excerpts from interesting readings 
should be used to show how certain words can be unlocked 
through use of their context. Examples: Toby hid under the 
table. Patsy ate her apple. Betty saw a tiny rabbit on the 


ground. The baby brother was in his bed. 


Helping Pupils to Recognize Long Words 


As pupils continue to use reading materials suited to their 
interest and purposes, they will meet long words. Some of the 
first long words met are the ones often easily recognized at 
sight. However, as pupils gain independence in word recog- 
nition the need arises to read long words unaided. This need 
may occur in the second grade with exceptional readers, in the 
third grade with others. Merely calling the technique of syllab- 
ification to the attention of some pupils may be sufficient but 
the majority of the group will need to have many word studies 
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in which words of two and more syllables are sounded out 
syllable by syllable. After they have met several words which 
include a given prefix or suffix, the prefix or suffix should be 
called to their attention. 


Using Writing and. Spelling Experiences to Increase 
Word Recognition 


'The relation of writing and spelling to reading should be 
recognized by the teacher and frequently pointed out. Pupils 
should also see this relationship. Where there is a curriculum 
based upon meaningful experiences, pupils of all grades have 
many writing needs which they are eager to meet. In the first 
grade the teacher may guide the pupils in writing their names 
and titles on pictures which they paint, writing thank-you notes, 
directions, memoranda, labels, birthday cards, etc. As pupils so 
guided become more proficient they may desire to create their 
own stories, letters, and newspapers, and gradually, if properly 
directed, they will acquire increased independence in both 
spelling and writing. Writing experiences increase awareness 
of the specific characteristics of words, and their phonetic 
qualities (for in aiding pupils to become independent spellers 
the techniques of phonetic analysis must again play an impor- 
tant part). The use of the typewriter by pupils in the primary 
grades increases their satisfaction with some of their writings. 
The similarity between typewritten copy and print in the book 
simplifies their recognition of the sameness of words. 


Providing Meaningful Repetition of Words 


„The importance of sufficient repetition of words in the be- 
ginning experiences of reading cannot be overemphasized. 
But the repetition must heighten the child's interest in read- 
ing, and increase his ability to read with understanding and 
more independence. Two examples of such meaningful repeti- 
tion are here cited. 


CASE ONE. A first grade group of average to slow learners with no 


kindergarten background frequently expressed their delight with the 
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interesting happenings at school. In the second month of the school year 
the teacher suggested that it might be fun to keep a record of their im- 
portant school experiences. The next day she displayed several sheets of 
large durable paper "for our book." The most recent incident pupils 
seemed eager to have the teacher record was: "Mrs. Riley brought Peggie's 
birthday cake to school. We all had a party." Next appeared: "We had 
a fire drill today. Miss N.... told us not to be afraid. There was no 
fire," etc. Each time a page was completed the pupils looked to see how 
the book was growing and they tried to see how much they could read. 
They also called the book and its continuous growth to the attention of 
the principal, the art teacher, parent visitors, pupils from other grades, 
in fact everyone who entered the room. Because the book was continually 
Browing, and the incidents were personal, some amusing, and all full of 
human interest, the majority of pupils were keenly interested in it. 
Although these pupils were having other reading experiences while this 
book was being developed, many pupils became successful readers chiefly 
because of this activity, able to recognize many words and so confident in 
their ability that they reached out for more book-reading experiences. 


CASE TWO. In a first grade composed of many pupils who did not have 
previous experiences together, the teacher proposed a directory of the class 
as a means of getting better acquainted. She proposed that she make a 
large book with a page for each pupil. She took snapshots of each pupil, 
and pasted each child's picture on his page. Each pupil was then asked 
what he wanted written on his page. First suggestions varied from "This 
is my page," "This is my picture," "My name is Kenneth" to stories 
several sentences long. Every morning pupils were asked if they had 
added news for their individual pages. Many highly interesting additions 
were made. New teeth were reported, the birth of twin brothers, an 
uncle's wedding, new sweaters, etc. Additional pictures were brought. 
One child brought his parents’ wedding picture. Naturally, as additions 
were made a child not only reread his page but called it to the attention 
of others. Through their experiences of dictating and reading this per- 
sonal book, many of these pupils showed a fine growth in reading. 


By means of experiences like those described in this chapter 
апа many others which alert, understanding teachers find ap- 
Propriate for their pupils, each reader grows increasingly re- 
sourceful and able to read more independently materials of 
increasing difficulty. Many reading difficulties are prevented 
in a reading program in which growth in the essential ways of 
recognizing words is acquired through interesting, sensible 


reading experience. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


The teacher should guide every pupil to acquire at least 
three techniques of word recognition in order to become an 
independent reader. These are the abilities: (1) to recognize 
words at "sight" or by memory, (2) to recognize words by some 
clue, and (3) to recognize words by phonetic analysis. 

Some suggestions for helping pupils to increase their inde- 
pendence in word recognition are: 

1. Use challenging experiences as the basis for interest 
in words. 
2. Have interesting discussions about specific words 


through which the techniques of word recognition may 
be developed. 


3. Write while pupils observe. 

4. Create an interest in experiences with sounds. 

5. Aid pupils to recognize words at sight. 

6. Help pupils to see similarities that lead to generaliza- 
tions. 

7. Give specific help in remembering words. 

8. Help pupils to recognize small words. 

9. Help them to recognize long words. 

o 


. Use writing and spelling experiences to increase pupils’ 
recognition of words. 


Plan meaningful experiences in which words are re- 
peated. 
As a rule, the emphasis in word studies should be on the 


technique or techniques necessary rather than on recognizing 
and remembering specific words. 


11. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Increastng Depth and Accuracy 
of Comprehenston 


Г GUIDING pupils' growth in reading comprehension, much 
emphasis has been placed on accuracy of comprehending and 
remembering elements or details. If a child reads, “]апе played 
with her doll and dishes. Anne jumped rope. Bill played ball 
with Andy," and can answer correctly such questions as: "Who 


jumped rope? What did Jane play with? and What did Bill 
do?" the teacher is assured that he comprehended these 
details accurately and that this accuracy is indicative of good 
comprehension. 

Certainly the comprehension and recollection of separate 
details are essential to reading comprehension, but the teacher 
should not assume that the child is also able to comprehend 
fully the meanings of the paragraph. Comprehension must go 
beyond recognition and remembering details to an understand- 
ing of the meanings that come from the interrelationships and 
the implications of these details. For example, the same pupil 
who revealed accuracy in answering such questions as "Who 
jumped rope?" might also be asked, “Do you think these chil- 
dren were playing together? Why do you think they were not 
playing the same game?" etc. Even though there may not be 
a single correct answer to such questions, by trying to answer 
them the pupil learns to weave the various items of his reading 
together in order to grasp the larger ideas in the content. And 
the understanding of these larger ideas gives a depth to his com- 
prehension in reading. He likes the idea of the Christmas tree 
described in detail, details that must be fitted together, how- 
ever, to create the completed picture for him. This picture 
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evokes a pleasure which an understanding of each of the sepa- 
rate elements would not yield. The story of a runaway bear 
cub pleases him because he follows the succession of incidents 
and sees how one escapade leads to another and another. The 
charm of the story would be diminished if he failed to see the 
cumulative effect of the series of incidents. To get such satis- 
factions from reading demands more than the ability to compre- 
hend details. It demands the ability to use details with which 
to get at the fuller meanings. А 

This way of reading, one can readily see, is used by inter- 
ested readers, pupils who are not reading to find an answer to 
an assignment but rather are reading to satisfy some real desire. 
It follows, therefore, that the development of deep and accu- 
rate comprehension demands that reading be directed toward 
pupils’ purposes, for example, collecting information concern- 
ing the origin of Hallow-e'en to answer their own inquiry, 
reading instructions for feeding turtles in order to take proper 
care of their pets, reading a fanciful story for entertainment, 
reading on the subject of reindeer to gather information con- 
cerning "What Alaska is like today,” and collecting and study- 
ing weather reports and weather bureau maps over a period of 
a month to test the accuracy of prediction for their locality. 

Such purposes for reading direct the pupil's attention toward 
a careful consideration of ideas presented in terms of the specific 
purpose. As а result, he not only is aided in understanding the 
details, but organizes these details in his mind into larger 
meanings and then tests them out to see if they further his 
reading needs in the specific situation. Content read for sheer 
entertainment should be comprehended sufficiently well to per- 
mit the reader to be entertained; content read to secure 
information in science, history, or art should be comprehended 
well enough to grasp the ideas presented and to accept them or 
reject them depending upon the reader's appraisal of their 
worth. "This type of reading comprehension is needed by young 
as well as by more mature readers, and its development should 
be every teacher's responsibility. 


The reader's ability in comprehension, therefore, must be 
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appraised in terms of the purposes for which he reads. To rate 
а second grade or sixth grade pupil А in comprehension and yet 
not know for what purposes he reads or the degree of success 
with which he is able to meet these purposes through his read- 
ing implies ап inadequate concept of comprehension. The 
child may get a high score on a test composed of questions 
based on stories and information which he has read, but he 
may have answered these questions correctly without under- 
standing some of the meanings dependent upon the interrela- 
tionship of ideas in the content. Yet several pupils in the first 
grade may read a memorandum on the chalkboard of the im- 
portant events of the week and comment on those which they 
anticipate with eagerness; they may notice the omission of an 
event which had been planned but had to be deferred; and they 
may also refer to previous incidents of which the week's pro- 
gram reminds them. Such readers are truly comprehending 
what they are reading—they are dealing with the ideas which 
they have read. Another group of sixth graders may read and 
criticize the ethics presented in a story describing the tricks 
used to win a school contest. These last two experiences reveal 
evidences of deep and accurate comprehension—comprehen- 
sion which is essential to serve immediate and long-range needs 


of the readers. 


FACTORS WHICH CAUSE TEACHERS 
DIFFICULTY 


Textbook Curriculum 

If there is one outstanding obstruction which the teacher 
meets in attempting to guide pupils in developing a critical 
type of comprehension, it is the curriculum in which the major 
emphasis is placed on getting pupils to remember daily lessons 
from uniform textbooks—day after day, and page after page— 
lessons unrelated to the needs of the particular pupils, the time 
of the year, the location of the school, or any other circumstance 
of vital importance to them. In such a curriculum the pupil 
cannot read and test ideas in terms of their use for his pur- 
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poses. Problems may be set by the assignment and a marking 
system may serve as an incentive to read well; but the challenge 
to the pupil lacks the intensity of personal or group interests 
necessary for the development of deep, pervasive comprehen- 
sion. 

Compare the ways in which two pupils read a magazine de- 
scription of the first locomotive. One pupil reads the account as 
a lesson and is able to recite precisely every detail included in it. 
Another pupil plans to paint a mural in which the locomotive 
is to be depicted; he reads the description and evaluates it in 
terms of his purpose. "There may be several items mentioned in 
the article which are not visible in the picture included in the 
text, some descriptions may be too vague to be used as a guide, 
and necessary detail may be lacking. True not all reading need 
be of this exacting nature, but there are times when this criti- 
cal, careful type of reading is necessary. Where pupils are 
constan:ly guided to read to meet important, personally chal- 
lenging needs, this type of reading occurs daily and conse- 
quently they learn to adjust their method of comprehension 
to fit their purposes in reading. 


Lack of Materials 


Another factor which causes teachers difficulty in developing 
real understanding of ideas in reading is the lack of appropri- 
ate materials; Unfortunately, in the lives of many children 
there is a serious shortage of suitable material for reading. 
Their homes may be without one newspaper, comic strip, maga- 
zine, or child's book; the public library may be meagerly stocked 
with children's books; and the schoolroom may be over-sup- 
plied with many sets of books which one-half to two-thirds 
of the class are unable to read comprehendingly. "Teachers try 
to meet this problem by attempting to help these pupils recog- 
nize and pronounce correctly the Obstructing words found in 
this too difficult material. Such attempts have little effect upon 


subsequent comprehension and obviously do little to stimulate 
a greater desire to read. 
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Lack of Training in Techniques 


Another handicap often faced by teachers is the lack of pre- 
viously acquired techniques for guiding pupils in any but a 
mechanical recall type of reading. All too often a narrow pat- 
tern which demanded "reading to give back" was emphasized in 
their own education. Many of the materials of workbooks re- 
inforce this emphasis. The teaching of reading which enables 
pupils to acquire a growing ability to deal with the full mean- 
ings of what they read demands that teachers not only appre- 
ciate this way of reading, but also know how to guide pupils to 
acquire it. And let it be repeated that this guidance needs to 
be a concern of teachers of beginning readers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COMPREHENSION 


Teachers frequently rely entirely upon published exercises 
to aid their pupils in comprehension. These exercises are help- 
ful, but some of the qualities of good comprehension to be 
acquired demand the use of practices more far-reaching than 


the mere inclusion of exercises. 


Changing the Curriculum 

Obviously the first and most important suggestion to be 
offered for teachers interested in guiding reading comprehen- 
sion is to stimulate efforts of fellow teachers, administrators, 
and parents in revising the curriculum so that reading growth 
is facilitated. In the meantime, every teacher who understands 
and accepts the point of view of the relation of reading com- 
prehension to the curriculum is able to apply this belief even 
before an over-all curriculum revision is begun by the school. 

First, pupils may describe incidents and discuss topics, see 
films, listen to broadcasts, and look at pictures апа books in 


order to become sensitive to problems which are both inter- 


esting and important for them to know more about. Approxi- 
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mately twenty minutes a day may be spent in a careful study 
of these problems. The reading done under guidance in rela- 
tion to these problems may help pupils to deepen their com- 
prehension. Second, pupils should be directed to use out-of- 
school time and resources to follow individual and group inter- 
ests. Use of the public libraries, newspapers, magazines, radio 
programs, community specialists, and trips to places of re- 
lated interests, may feed interests which the pupils in a text- 
book controlled, personally irrelevant curriculum are not 
guided to acquire. Guiding individual pupils in the appraisal 
of the information gathered may do much to encourage growth 
in critical reading comprehension. Third, the teacher should 
call attention to interesting stories in books, fascinating new 
books, and attractive illustrative materials, even comics. Pu- 
pils should be encouraged to use these materials during their 
free time in school and at home. Brief discussions in school on 
the high lights of certain books, articles, or "funnies" will 
serve not only to clarify and enrich meanings, but also to reveal 
to the teacher the quality of the individual pupil's reading. 

In these ways, a teacher may enrich the reading life of the 
child, extend his ability through the excellent practice of good 
use of the skill, and aid him in expanding his knowledge and 
interests far beyond the scope of the conventional curriculum. 
Also, in so doing, the teacher is actually changing the cur- 
riculum. 

If an over-all curriculum change is in process and teachers 
are encouraged to experiment with a curriculum based upon 
significant individual and group experiences, then greater in- 
terest in reading can be stimulated and a more functional type 
of reading program can be developed. For example, pupils of 
the sixth grade may engage upon a study of soil conservation 
after noticing a local shrub-planting project planned to protect 
highway terraces. An adequate study of soil conservation would 
necessitate a search for recent government pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and revised book materials on the subject. The search 
for this material, the reading of it, the appraisal of it in terms 
of its information, and so on, will give practice in a thoughtful 
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type of reading which is essential to the development of ade- 
quate comprehension techniques. 


Recognizing the Specific Nature of Errors 
in Comprehension 


Specific errors in comprehension must be understood by the 
teacher in order to guide pupils to overcome these errors. At- 
tributing unsatisfactory comprehension to "not trying hard 
enough" or to "too difficult books" does not reveal a clear 
understanding of the causes of error. 

The errors in comprehension which are caused by failure to 
recognize words have been described in Chapter III. The 
suggestions offered in that chapter for the improvement of 
word recognition techniques will also be of value in improv- 
ing comprehension. However, some misunderstandings occur 
even if all the words are recognized. These may be due to 
failure to remember long enough from element to element and 
sentence to sentence to grasp the connections that must be rec- 
ognized if there is to be understanding. For example, a pupil 
may be reading this account of fish: “The fish uses its tail and 
fins to steer itself through the water when it swims.” He may 
recognize and understand the fish uses its tail and fins but be- 
fore he has finished reading that section, forget its application 
to the remaining part of the idea. Such forgetful readers need 
to be stimulated to be more alert, more interested, and also 
more eager to remember. Individual attention should be given 
them every day over a period of one to several weeks to help 
them to remember. Material appropriate to their interest and 
easy for them to read should be used during these periods. 

Another specific cause of errors in comprehension is the fail- 
ure to see connections between elements and between sentences. 
For example, a child may read this account of thunderstorms: 
“When you see lightning you wonder if a storm is coming. 
The lightning means that a storm is already going on some- 
where.” A pupil may read and understand each part of these 
two sentences, yet fail to refer back and see the connection, 
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namely, that lightning is not an indication of a storm which 
may develop, it is the evidence of a storm that already exists. 
Studies show that many pupils need more careful guidance in 
seeing connections. For youngest readers, these connections 
should be written so carefully that each reader is helped to see 
them; however, guidance in the reading program should help 
them to see unexpressed connections in clearly written mate- 
rials by the time they are in the third grade. Questions which 
call forth recognition of the relationships between ideas should 
be discussed with pupils. They may need help in recognizing 
connected ideas, first with the relationship expressed, and then 
without it. 


Example: John went home when he was hungry. 
John went home. He was hungry. 
Because it was a holiday, no repair shops were open. 
It was a holiday. No repair shops were open. 

More attention should be paid to the style used in books se- 
lected for pupils. Material with connections too remote or too 
faintly indicated for the comprehension maturity of the pupils 
should not be selected. 

Careless habits of sketchy reading cause another set of specific 
errors in comprehension. Pupils may read too rapidly, seeking 
only the most important ideas, that is, headline readers. In 
their hurry to read what seems important to them they skip over 
connections, and qualifying adverbs and adjectives, and lose 
the real significance of the content. Such reading may be the 
result of overemphasis on speed in reading, or it may be the 
result of too much importance attached in home and school to 
the number of books or pages read rather than to the value of 
the meaning of this reading. These pupils may need to be 
helped to realize the waste of such reading. 

Another of these careless habits is skipping long or unfamil- 
iar words and phrases, thereby losing part of the meani ng. 
This habit, too, may be the result of too m 
speed. With less pressure to get ahead, words от phrases might 
be recognized or help from a more competent reader might 
be sought. Persistent avoidance of difficult words prevents full 


uch emphasis on 
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comprehension and obstructs growth in reading. Pupils who 
have resorted to this procedure need to discover not only the 
fun and value of reading, but also the satisfaction of becoming 
increasingly competent and independent in meeting difficult 
parts in their reading. 

The amount of importance attached to number of books 
read, and emphasis on speed of reading without due recogni- 
tion of comprehension should be reduced. It seems safe to 
assume that if pupils in this high-pressure age are genuinely 
interested in reading, and are fortunate enough to find ma- 
terials suited to their interests and skills, they will, of necessity, 
develop a reading speed in harmony with their ability, the 
nature of the material, and their purpose in reading. 

The specific difficulty the pupil meets in trying to read can 
sometimes be discovered only if the teacher listens to him read 
orally, discusses with him some content he has read silently 
(which the teacher, too, must know in detail), and knows his 
reading well enough to appraise the findings of individual 
conferences in terms of their consistency with other evidences 


of his reading ability. 


Gonducting Planned Discussion 


The use of vivid, searching discussion about topics and stories 
read is essential to the development of reading comprehension 
in all grades, and can be made a part of every type of school pro- 
gram. Absence of discussion even in a program based upon 
significant experiences may result in careless, inadequate read- 
ing comprehension. In order to have any real effect upon the 
growth of comprehension discussion must be planned and con- 
ducted so as to throw light on the following specific questions: 

1. Are pupils growing in the ability to discuss what they 
read with a vocabulary sufficiently unlike that used in the read- 
ing content to show a general understanding of the ideas? 
Which pupils verbalize, give back the words which they read? 

2. Are pupils growing in the ability “to think with, around, 
and beyond these ideas?" Which pupils can be glib but must 
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keep to the exact details which they read? For example, in a 
discussion in a sixth grade about an article describing the 
completion of the first transcontinental railroad one pupil gave 
a summary of the event in his own language, seemingly indicat- 
ing that he understood the ideas well. When asked, “Was this 
route any help to New Englanders who wished to go to 
Florida?" he replied, "Yes, because they could go from North 
to South without stopping." 

3. Are pupils referring to previously learned facts which are 
related to the topic of discussion? The ability to see the con- 
nections or relationships between relevant facts is an essential 
quality in good reading. The teacher should observe which 
pupils remember facts read previously and which ones bring 
their former accepted ideas to bear upon new ideas. Where this 
ability is not developed in reading, a pupil may not be able to 
distinguish between conflicting facts, errors, and intentional de- 
ception. A fifth grade pupil who was reporting on the climate 
of Florida as "always warm, most of the time hot" was not dis- 
turbed when he read the newspaper headlines, "Killing frost 
hits Florida fruit trees.” When asked by the teacher, “15 this 
what you would expect of Florida weather?" he replied, "Yes, 
it often freezes the fruit trees in Florida." Contrast this read- 
ing with that of a first grade boy reading the story of the 
farmer who had a "red barn." When the child looked at the 
picture and found the barn blue, he at once called the group's 
attention to "something wrong in this book." 


material? A second grade bo 
flying remarked, “ГИ bet 
been up in an airplane.” When asked why he thought so, he 
replied, “The story tells so little about planes.’ 
ers, even adults, do not sense the lack of с 
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5. Are pupils learning to evaluate reading material in terms 
of its intended use? A story may be interesting and entertain- 
ing, but its author may not have intended any part of it to be 
taken for fact. Pupils must learn to recognize the purpose of 
the author. In a recent study made by the writer, pupils of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were found willing to apply ideas 
gained from fairy tales, imaginative paragraphs, and other obvi- 
ously non-factual material to problems in science, history, 
geography, and health.! Guidance in comprehension must help 
each pupil to appraise content in the light of the author's in- 
tentions. Some stories are true-to-life and include facts that are 
authentic, some are not based on facts. Stories must, therefore, 
be discussed in terms of such questions as, "Could this be true? 
What proof can you find for your answer?" "Did the author 
write this to tell a story or to give information?" 

6. Are pupils becoming increasingly aware of authors, their 
fitness for writing, and the relation of authorship to authentic- 
ity and dependability of information? For example, in dis- 
cussing the desirability of a fox as a pet a third grade group 
referred to Ernest Baynes's The Sprite in which Baynes finally 
freed his pet fox, the Sprite, because as it grew older it resorted 
more and more to a wild fox's tricks. However, before these 
pupils accepted Baynes's facts they read an account of his life. 
After discovering his extensive background in studying wild 
animals, the facts presented in his book were accepted. Such 
thoroughgoing inquiries need not occur often, but they must 
be frequent enough for the pupils to learn when they are 
necessary and also how to proceed. 

Another phase of the study of authenticity, especially impor- 
tant with older pupils, leads to development of the ability to 
recognize propaganda or exaggerated or dishonest advertise- 
ments. Since the use of newspapers not only is encouraged but 
is absolutely necessary to a good, vital curriculum, guidance in 
the use of all parts of a newspaper becomes necessary. Young 


newspaper readers, even some in the primary grades, can be 
Critical Reading Comprehension in the Intermediate 


1See Gans, Roma. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 


Grades. Bureau of Publications, 
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guided to understand the difference between facts, opinion, and 
intentional misrepresentation.2 

Discussions that reveal answers to such questions as these are 
absolutely essential in teaching pupils how to acquire some 
of the broad interpretations and understandings of what they 
read. However, two important suggestions should be made: 
first, such discussions must have real life and interest-holding 
qualities, and second, they must be considered learning experi- 
ences by pupils and teacher. A situation in which a good dis- 
cussion is interrupted by the teacher saying, "Now let's stop 
talking and get to work," is discredited in the minds of the 
pupils and is obviously not recognized by the teacher as an 
experience in which valuable learning is taking place. 


Using Knowledge Gained from Unguided Reading 


The pupil may also develop good habits in comprehension 
in his reading out of school and during unscheduled moments 
in school. Unfortunately, emphases concerning the desirability 
of such extensive reading often lack balance; much Stress may 
be placed on encouraging the habit on the part of the pupil, 
but little help is given the teacher in utilizing and guid- 
ing this reading. As a result many pupils lead dual reading 


Er gus supervised in school, the other unsupervised out of 
School. 


?For more information on the topic see, Р; 
an TOpagand i: 
the Publications of the Institute of Pies paganda Analysis, Volume I of 


Street, New York, 1938. ganda Analysis, Inc, 4o East 49th 
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inventories will indicate to what degree each pupil is acquiring 

desirable growth in a genuine understanding of what he reads. 

М The pupils may enrich the reading program of their group 
y: 

i. Making a list (oral or written) of recommended books 
for their classmates, giving a short description of the particular 
values and interesting points of each. 

2. Appraising materials and listing on the bulletin board 
those which they believe should be recommended to the libra- 
rian for purchase because they are full of information about 
some particular problem, good for reading aloud for fun, inter- 
esting, etc. 

3. Holding a weekly story hour during which pupils read 
aloud short selections from books, newspapers, etc. This period 
may be focused around some special topic. By utilizing this 
time for the enrichment of some topic, pupils are aided in 
learning how to limit their presentations. They are also stimu- 
lated to read in some new fields of interest. However, the 
topics must vary enough to give each pupil an opportunity to 
contribute from his greatest interest in reading. 


Using Oral Reading as a Basis for Discussion 


There are situations in all grades when the use of oral read- 
ing is essential to guiding comprehension. When differences 
of interpretation occur the sensible way to meet them is to have 
one of the pupils read the selection to the entire group, and 
then through group discussion arrive at what is deemed the 
correct interpretation. For example, in a second grade, one 

Second Grade News" in the school 


pupil after reading “The 
newspaper said, “It says that Jimmy came back to school, but 


he didn’t.” Another pupil said, “No, it says Jimmy will come 
back.” The entire group (some of whom could read very 
little) opened their school newspapers to the inside page on 
which the article appeared and one child read, "Jimmy is ex 


pected back at school.” Pupils then discussed what expected 


means, and arrived at the correct meaning of the notice. Simi- 
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lar situations arise frequently in a stimulating classroom envi- 
ronment. If the whole group hears the moot point read 
orally, discussion will be more general. This participation, in 
turn, sharpens their interest and should increase their compre- 
hension. Aside from the value to growth in comprehension this 
technique is helpful in settling differences of opinions which 
naturally occur where pupils are stimulated to think and dis- 
cuss honestly. 

The whole group may derive pleasure from а long story or 
poetry read orally every day. Pupils who read may be selected 
by the group. Interesting parts or those difficult to understand 
may be discussed so that understanding and pleasure are in- 
creased. 

Oral reading is also desirable for presenting facts in connec- 
tion with a problem being studied. It is especially valuable 
if pupils have been reading from a variety of sources. Pupils, 
even mature readers, will need to be aided in selecting the 


most pertinent parts in order to keep within reasonable time 
limits. 


Using Pictures, Maps, and Graphs 


Great improvement has been made in the production of 
illustrative material for children. Books are accurately and 
artistically illustrated; pictorial maps, many of them free, 
are available; and graphs, charts, and diagrams are in daily 
use in the child's environment. If these materials are used at 
appropriate times, meanings in reading are extended and clari- 
fied. For example, a fifth grade pupil, reporting on his first 
ride on the Pennsylvania Turnpike, described as best he could 
the succession of tunnels through the mountains which makes 
this straight road possible. The teacher suggested that they 
use a Pennsylvania toad map to find to what extent highways 
going in the same direction have to curve to avoid mountains. 
A relief map of the United States was also used on which 
pupils located the area under discussion. Not only did this 
use of maps help the pupils to understand more fully the diffi- 
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culties this mountain area presents for road building, but it 
also helped them to see the value of illustrative materials, and, 
to some degree, the techniques involved in reading two types 
of maps. 

Discussion of pictures in newspapers, magazines, and books 
which are related to on-going interests should become a regu- 
lar part of the reading program. 

Diagrams, charts, and various other graphic means of pre- 
senting materials should find more frequent use, especially in 
the intermediate and upper grades. Most baseball fans of these 
grades want to be able to read the box scores. While a teacher 
explains to them how to read such a chart, the value of the 
chart as a form for presenting facts should also be discussed. 
The growth of personal responsibility for putting the outdoor 
play materials in their proper places, the number of contribu- 
tors to the vacation exhibit to be held in September, the num- 
ber of books brought from homes, can all be shown by bar 
diagrams. Excellent diagrams and charts are found in chil- 
dren's books. 

More illustrative material may need to be added to school 
libraries, and better illustrated books may be required in some 
situations if this aid to the development of more adequate com- 


prehension is utilized. 


Guiding Pupils to Select Materials for Reading 


If one considers the school library a constantly growing in- 
stitution, and one should, materials should be selected on the 
basis of their value to the pupils rather than to meet any 
arbitrary standards for school libraries. Pupils’ recommenda- 
tions of materials which they have read out of school here serve 
a twofold purpose: first, they aid teachers in selecting materials 
from the pupil's point of view, and second, the pupil gets 
increased satisfaction and growth from his reading. 

The following suggestions may help teachers and pupils to 


select materials: 
1. Have a fund for monthly book buying so that recommen- 
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dations of pupils can be acted upon promptly. This is especially 
important to hold the interest and confidence of young children. 

2. Describe to pupils the procedure for recommending a 
purchase. The recommendation made to the group should de- 
scribe the book clearly enough to help the group to judge its 
value. Preferably the book should be available so that pupils 
may browse through it. 

3. The facts necessary before buying the book should be 
known—author, exact title, publisher, price (if possible), and 
date of publication. 

4. An investigation should be made by a committee to sce 
if the book is already in the library or is nearly duplicated by 
available material. 

5. Use book review sections of the Sunday New York Times 
and Herald Tribune and The Horn Book and Wilson's Library 
Guide to foster pupil interest in good reading materials. 

In schools where procedures similar to these are a regular 
part of the reading program the pupils' knowledge of authors, 
book prices, styles of illustration, and their critical appraisal of 
content, even in the primary grades, are astounding. 

Pupils should participate in another important situation in 
which materials are to be selected. Whenever the study of a 
new problem is begun, one of the first responsibilities of the 
pupils is deciding upon the sources of information. If books 
and printed materials are to be used as sources, and 
are, the children should help to find the materials 
topic. This search should lead them to the school, 
and home libraries. They will need to use card files in libraries, 
indexes in books, and encyclopedias and standard reference 
books. A method of thorough search for sources essential for 


studying some of the more important problems in daily life 
will thus be fostered. 


they usually 
related to a 
community, 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


A method of comprehension adequate to meet the essential 
reading needs of life should include the following: 


3. 
4. 
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- The ability to understand and remember details. 
- The ability to remember from one part to the next in 


order to understand the whole idea presented. 

The ability to see the related parts of what he reads. 

The ability to appraise the value of the content read in 
terms of the purpose. 


Suggestions for guiding pupils in developing adequate com- 
prehension are: 


1. 


оо‏ ي 


Changing the curriculum, if necessary, so that challenging 
experiences will stimulate real needs for reading. 


. Recognizing the specific nature of errors in comprehen- 


sion, such as faulty or undeveloped word recognition 
techniques, failure to see the relationship or connections 
between parts of the reading, and careless habits of 
reading. 

Guiding planned discussions about materials read. 
Using ideas pupils have gained from unguided reading. 
Encouraging oral reading to satisfy situations which arise, 
such as differences of interpretation, presentation of im- 
portant facts related to a topic, or enjoyment of poetry 
and stories. 

Clarifying meaning through use of pictures, maps, etc. 
Guiding pupils to select materials to be purchased for 
their school library and to be recommended for the study 
of some curriculum problem. 


The development of such comprehension should be a con- 
tinuous process from first reading experiences throughout 


adulthood. 
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СНАРТЕВ У 


Guiding the Progress of 


Slow Learners in Reading 


осн of what has been written in the previous chapters 
M pertains to slow-learning readers as well as to successful 
readers. However, the difficulties met by teachers in aiding 
these pupils in reading growth are so persistent that particular 
attention should be devoted to this important responsibility. 

Readers who are designated as slow or "below grade" can be 
classified in three groups. In the first group are those who are 
retarded readers. Their full reading development has been 
arrested for some reason, such as delayed entrance to first 
grade, irregular attendance, or unfamiliarity with the English 
language. With appropriate individual guidance, sometimes 
for only a short time, they strike their normal stride. 

In the second group are those pupils with some real block to 
reading development. This block may be due to visual, audi- 
tory, or oral handicaps, or to some neural disorder. These 
pupils present a problem of diagnosis and guidance which 
often can be met only by specialists in ophthalmology, neurol- 
ogy, or clinical psychology. They require technical remedial 
guidance in reading in order to become successful readers. А 
teacher may, with expert advice, aid them in the remedial work 
and promote their development.1 Sometimes, the best the 
teacher can do is to create a cooperative class atmosphere to 
which they can contribute to the extent of their ability. 

1 Я и M 
wis tones Ku м пеней ein, ты 

Betts, Emmett Albert. The Prevention and Correction o; 
Row, Peterson and Company, New York, 1936. 


Orton, Sam. "Specific Reading Disability—Strephosymbolia.” 1 the 
American Medical Association, Vol. XC, рр. mom cae. 265 
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In the third group, and this is the largest of the three groups, 
are those pupils who are slow in developing such skills as read- 
ing and who will continue to be slow in their progress. This 
chapter will deal with some of the essential ways of guiding 
this third group in their reading development. 

There are important general principles of guiding slow 
learners in their whole school experience with which all teach- 
ers should be familiar.? 


FACTORS WHICH CAUSE TEACHERS 
DIFFICULTY 


А large number of difficulties faced by teachers in attempting 
to meet the needs of slow-learning pupils are caused by the 
erroneous assumption that all pupils in a grade should achieve 
a grade standard in reading as well as in all other areas, and 
that if they are properly taught and if they put forth sufficient 
effort they will do so. This assumption has led to the selection 
of uniform books, the use of uniform methods, and the expec- 
tancy of uniform learnings in the curriculum, all of which now 
hamper a teacher who recognizes the particular learning abili- 
ties of these pupils and the inappropriateness of such emphases 
on uniformity. One of the most undesirable results of these 
practices is the effect upon the pupil, who, sensing that he is 
"inferior," "below grade," or "subnormal," loses interest and 
even acquires great distaste for everything related to school. 
This attitude further slows up his progress, and often encour- 
ages defensive behavior. 

Teachers who do not understand the slow development of 
some readers may realize that these pupils have difficulty in 
reading the common textbook, but all too often, instead of 
setting aside this book, they spend what little time they can 
give the individual pupil in trying to help him read a para- 
graph or a sentence. This procedure is not only a wasteful 
effort for the pupils who are beyond their reading depth, but 

2 See Featherstone, W. J. Teaching the Slow Learner. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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also a dulling, interest-destroying experience for the more 
competent readers who are members of the group. 

It is easy to understand the reason for this insistence on read- 
ing from a book much too difficult for the pupil. In the 
primary grades in many schools all pupils have their day-by-day 
lessons in learning how to read from an adopted basal reading 
textbook. In the first grade, primers and first readers are sup- 
plied, in the second grade, second readers with a few first read- 
ers for those pupils who lag behind, and in the third grade, 
third readers with a few second readers for the less successful. 
Naturally, in the classroom where such book provision is made, 
the teacher's efforts are directed toward helping pupils get 
"through the books." Once pupils enter the intermediate 
grades they are expected to read not only the appropriate reader 
for the grade, but also the basal texts in geography, arithmetic, 
health, and all the rest. Inability to read these books success- 
fully is synonymous with inability to learn in these content 
areas. In other words, to learn geography a pupil is expected 
to read the geography book; the fact that he may learn much 
from listening, looking at pictures, and gathering information 
from other books is overlooked. Such dependence upon learn- 
ing from uniform books has undoubtedly hindered to a great 
degree the learning of less successful readers in each grade and 
has also deprived these children of a chance to grow in reading 
through use of happy reading experiences with materials suited 
to their needs. Great improvements in these practices are being 
made in the primary grades, but much more needs to be done 
especially in the program b 

In a situation where a tea 
to the needs of each child a 
ing is in force, 
pupils who learn slow] 
teachers could gi 


hole group, and has a sense of 


guilt while offering individual aid to six or eight pupils. 
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Often teachers who complain of the lack of materials suitable 
for slow-learning readers are overlooking an important source, 
i.e., comics, Big-Little books, and pictorial materials. Many of 
these commercial materials touch upon real interests which 
these pupils hold in common with other pupils. Helping them 
to gain access to their use, and giving them time and encour- 
agement for reading these materials in many cases will put 
these children safely on the road to reading progress. 

Despite unfavorable factors, teachers who are concerned 
with the development of each child in terms of his best possi- 
bilities for growth and who are willing to test out new ways 
of working even in a narrowly conceived school program can 
offer real assistance to slow-learning readers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GUIDING THE PROGRESS 
OF SLOW LEARNERS 


Establishing the Respectability of the 
Slow-Learning Reader 

Every pupil should feel "at home" and respected in the group 
with which he is working. This means that as a first step 
toward guiding his progress in any learning a teacher must 
help each child to acquire and maintain his respectability in 
the group. This can be done by recognizing the variety of 
ways in which individuals can contribute to the group life— 
caring for pets, keeping the books arranged in orderly fashion, 
reading the thermometer daily for a class weather bureau, and 
changing the school calendar. However, this work must be 
regarded by the teacher as important to group life or else the 
child will soon feel that he is successful only in the less signifi- 
cant work. This means that the curriculum must be broad 
enough to include the variety of ways of working necessary to 
meet the needs of all the pupils. Part of the adjustment of the 
environment to create a secure situation for these children 
must be done in the home. Parents and older brothers and 
sisters must be guided to understand the way of learning and 
the success of the efforts of children who, though slower in 
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some learnings than others, can be guided to meet their prob- 
lems successfully. Many children meet their most thwarting 
experiences in homes where they are regarded as the family 
"dumbbell" and even hear their own parents apologize for 
their slow progress. 

Another important phase of guiding the slow learner in 
reading is to establish in the classroom an atmosphere which 
encourages pupils to seek help when it is needed. This can be 
done if all pupils are similarly guided to ask for necessary 
assistance; otherwise "getting help" becomes an embarrassment 
and pupils attempt to avoid being singled out for aid. 

А teacher who is sensitive to the needs of pupils will help 
them to feel increasingly secure, increasingly important to the 
group life, and increasingly more successful in reading. 


Giving Daily Individual Help 


All of us have tried our hand at some new skill like bridge 
or golf for short and interrupted periods and then finally de- 
cided we could not succeed because we could not "stay at it." 
Yet this hit-or-miss fashion of aiding pupils is followed all 
too often and may be the reason why some pupils, despite indi- 
vidual guidance, fail to make progress. They forget and lose 
interest between help periods. The teacher, in the meantime, 
may assume that there is a cumulative effect of the guidance 
which can be relied upon, and therefore often fails to note 
the loss of previous learning, or grows impatient with the pupil 
for "not trying to remember.” 

To be effective, individual assistance must not be warmed- 
over, but rather must be given at regular, frequent intervals, 
preferably every day. Even in a busy day, a teacher who plans, 
and who has a respect for a certain amount of scheduling of 
time, is able to offer personal assistance to those children who 
will not continue to grow in reading without individual help. 
The time required for these daily help periods may not be 


3 Help in meeting this important 


| phase of guidance will be found in Feather- 
stone, of. cit. 
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long, sometimes as short as five minutes. As soon as the pupils 
are sufficiently interested and able to carry on independently 
they should be given the satisfaction of doing so. A beginning 
reader will need help daily until he is able to try out some 
story by himself; then he will spend considerable time reading 
it over and over again to himself and to any listeners he can 
find. The fourth grade pupil may need daily help on phonetic 
analysis for several weeks; he may then “catch on" and require 
only such guidance as is given the majority of the group. А 
sixth grade "anti-reader" may need more contacts with attrac- 
tive new materials under the guidance of the teacher before he 
is willing to sit by himself and start reading a book which has 
appeal for him. Effective guidance of slow-learning readers, 
therefore, needs to be intensified over daily short periods until 
the individual is eager to go ahead by himself. From then on 
just enough attention to keep aware of their progress and 
momentary needs should be all that is needed from the teacher 
for a month or longer. 

And what about the remainder of a group while the teacher 
helps one or several individuals? If the curriculum is one in 
which initiative, responsibility, and resourcefulness are being 
developed, while a teacher is working with some pupils the 
rest of the class is working independently, either on individual 


or group work. 


Using Personal Interests as a Basis for Reading Aid 


Perhaps the clearest method of presenting the problem of 
what to use as material for aiding slow-learning readers is to 
cite several instances of successful individual guidance. 


years old. He had been in the fourth grade 


TONY. Tony was fourteen 
"sentenced" to 


in a small rural village school for three years and was 
repeat the grade again because he was not even trying to become a 
reader. One day he told an interested teacher who was visiting in the 
community that he intended to run away in order to avoid going back 
to school again. "What do you want to be?" asked the visitor. "I want 
to work in a garage. I know a lot about automobiles." The visitor said, 


«See page 15, Chapter II, for a description of this point. 
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"I own one, but I don't know much about it.” "Can you clean spark 
plugs?” asked Tony. "No," was the reply. The visitor then proposed 
that Tony make a scrapbook of pictures of parts of automobiles with 
identifying labels beneath the pictures. She agreed to pay Tony a dollar 
for the book. Tony agreed provided he was given a scrapbook and could 
obtain help from the men in the Barage where he "hung out.” After 
several weeks Tony presented the visitor with a thick, thumb-marked 
volume. In it were pictures, crudely written names beneath, diagrams 
of chassis, whole spark plugs, and small Baskets, and lastly, a picture of 
а red Ford У-8 with My Favorite Car written above it. Tony not only 
presented the book, but he insisted on going through it page after 
page and reading and explaining it to the teacher. He was asked if he 
would like to make another book, this time with typed labels on white 
paper pasted under the pictures. He eagerly assented, on the condition 
that a typewriter and help in using it be made available to him. And so 
- This one was so appealing that Tony 
take to school in the fall "to show the 


а ercome the conviction 
Е A d learned to use the typewriter to a cer- 
tain extent, to write and spell a number of words, and to read materials 


B grade level, somewhat i but with 
real interest and eagerness, haltingly, 


"Tony was still a slow learner, but this experience stimulated 


growth in reading which had been deferred but of which he 
was capable. 


cept Bertha and Josephine. Both h 
and helped in various class activities, but they were aen Pu 
development, in writing, and made по attempt to d in we о 
in reading. The class had been interested in riddles a Fi independen 

games. One day the teacher wrote two riddles on de edu 
Bertha, the other about Josephine. € board, one about 


t in listening to stories 


Ex. She has a Breen dress, 
She has a pink bow in her hair. 
She has a new baby brother, ` 
What is her name? (Bertha) 


AII the pupils were delighted with this new develo ; 
and Bertha and Josephine were especially pleased, eae ae 
asked i 
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they wanted the riddle left on the board until each might copy hers in 
order to take it home. Both wanted to keep a record of the riddles. The 
teacher helped them write their copies on paper. The next day Bertha 
and Josephine were again made the subject of riddles written on the 
board and other pupils’ names were also included. Following this second 
happy experience the teacher proposed privately to the two girls that 
she help them a little more so that they could get more fun from reading. 
The material used was a carefully written copy of the personal riddles. 
The two little girls were interested in being able to read them without 
help. Next the teacher suggested that they might select a good book 
and read it together. She would help them read a few pages each day. 
This was done. At the end of three weeks these two pupils were so 
interested in reading that they sought help from the teacher and other 
pupils in order to read in their individual books. 

These two pupils, like many slow learners in the primary 
grades, needed to work with materials of personal significance. 
Materials suitable to others of the group failed to meet their 


needs. 
The following characteristics are common to the instances 


cited: 

1. The experience in which the pupil used some phase of 
reading had great personal appeal for him. 
The experience was respectable and desirable in the eyes 
of the other children. 
The reading techniques involved were essential to a prac- 
tical reading process, and therefore could be applied in 
future reading experiences. 
The pupil stayed at some type of work until he got suffi- 
cient help and courage to try other materials without 
teacher guidance. 
The reading materials used were created or selected to fit 
the pupil and the situation, and the creation of them was 
itself an important factor in teaching these pupils how 


to read. 
The pupils could see concrete evidence of their progress 


in reading. 
Where these characteristics are an integral part of a reading 
program, most pupils learn to read to the degree that their 
background and maturity permit. 


6. 
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Increasing the Time Available for Individual Reading 


More attention is required for the problem of providing 
time for the child to read, especially for pupils who have no 
reading materials or in whose home poor reading conditions 
prevail. No routine Schedule will work satisfactorily, but a 


made up of a few periods 
provides more time for individual reading.5 


1 Set along satisfactorily. 
Once this helpful attitude is established, iin learners will 


get sympathetic aid from other pupils who often icio arie 

accurately their specific problems and demonstrate 3 ond 

judgment in helping them. However, the teacher awa 

watch to see that some pupils do not get too dependent and 

others are not too frequently called from their own work. An 

informal system of calling on one Who is nearest when aid A 
5 See reference to schedules on pages 17-18 of Chapter 11. 
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needed is a better plan than creating organized groups with one 
designated as the. leader or helper. In order to build coopera- 
tive relationships in an entire group slow readers should work 
with individuals who are their reading assistants on some enter- 
prises in which they are evenly matched or in which the slow 
reader may even excel. 

. If pupils who learn to read more slowly than their compan- 
ions are properly guided in a curriculum they should develop 
the important characteristics of good readers, namely, to enjoy 
reading, to select what they read wisely, and to use their read- 
ing to meet the many needs which confront them in life. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Slow progress in reading is a normal expectation for many 
children. The important emphasis in teaching them should 
not be on bringing these children "up-to-grade" but rather on 
helping them to go on happily from where they are reading. 

'The following suggestions may aid in guiding the progress 
of slow learners in reading: 

1. Establish their respectability in school and home. 

2. Give daily individual help over a period unti] the pupil 

is interested and able to go on unaided. 

3. Make individual aid effective by: 

(а) Using some experience in which the pupil is genu- 
inely interested. 

(b) Selecting an experience which is attractive and 
dignified in the opinion of the class. 

(c) Encouraging the use of reading techniques that are 
a part of the regular reading process. 

(d) So guiding the scope of the work that the pupil stays 
at it until he grows more encouraged and inde- 
pendent. 

(e) Creating materials or helping the pupil to create 
materials that are necessary in the experience. 

(f) Aiding the pupil to see the evidences of the progress 
which he is making. 
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4. Increase the time available for individuals to read by 
themselves when interested. 


5. Encourage helpful relationships in the group. 
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CHAPTER VI 


How to Evaluate Progress 
in Reading Growth 


Ce teaching of reading demands the continuous evalua- 
tion of progress as a regular part of teaching. A pupil is 
guided in his next steps of reading development partly in terms 
of the growth he has previously made. But evaluation must also 
consider the direction or the goals toward which each pupil is 
being guided, for not only should he be growing but he should 
be growing in a desirable direction. From such a twofold ap- 
praisal of each pupil’s progress a teacher should be naturally 
led to evaluate the adequacy of the entire curriculum in terms 
of the effect of its general direction and balance upon the learn- 
ing of the pupils. For example, if an examination of pupils 
reveals that they are growing in their ability to recognize words 
and comprehend ideas but are doing no voluntary reading, the 
program might be challenged in terms of its adequacy in stimu- 
lating a voluntary, functional use of reading. Or if pupils are 
gaining in the various reading skills but confine their reading 
almost exclusively to comic books, again the program and 
the method of teaching should be studied. In another instance, 
if pupils reveal interest in reading, browse through books when- 
ever possible, but do not show growth in the essential skills, 
the balance of the guidance or the methods of teaching these 
pupils should be evaluated. 

Therefore, an evaluation of reading progress not only needs 
to be a continuous part of the program but also must be focused 
on: (1) the growth of each pupil in terms of his past progress 
and the larger goals of the curriculum, and (2) the adequacy 
of the curriculum for pupil growth, content, and direction. 
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FACTORS WHICH CAUSE TEACHERS 
DIFFICULTY 


Narrow Concept of Reading Growth 


Perhaps the most conspicuous factor in hampering a thor- 
oughgoing evaluation of reading is the emphasis which has been 
placed upon a narrow and sometimes erroneous concept of read- 
ing growth. As stated previously, all too frequently a pupil's 
total progress is deduced from his ability to read the books of 
his particular grade. If he is "up-to-grade" on this measure, all 
is considered well. The fact that he fails to use and enjoy read- 
ing during his leisure time, sees no value in reading to answer 
his personal inquiries, and is unable to understand the meaning 
of much that he reads, is not considered in the appraisal of 
his reading growth. Similarly, scores on informal and standard- 
ized reading tests are often used as a sole basis for estimating 
the total reading progress of an individual. Such a restricted 
evaluation of reading growth yields an inadequate and some- 
times an incorrect picture of the pupil and also obstructs the 
growth of a teacher in satisfactory pupil guidance. 

One can easily see why, when reading ability is considered a 
tool to be learned in a Separate period in school apart from any 
wider functional value, its acquisition can be measured with- 
out considering the whole program of the pupil. However, 
once reading is interpreted as a necessary tool with which a 
child gains added richness, greater understanding, and more 
pleasure in living every day, the evaluation of the child's accom- 
take into consideration what use 


Disproportionate and Unwise Emphasis on Test Results 
One factor contributing to a n 


is the nature of the standardize 
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lished when the testing movement began. However, this move- 
ment is now passing into newer phases as a result of recent 
emphases upon a functional curriculum based upon pupil ex- 
periences. Already tests are being constructed which aim to 
measure broader functions of the reading program. 

Some of the value which teachers can secure from standard- 
ized test scores is often lost because of the emphasis placed on 
the record a class makes as a whole. If a group is found to 
have an average score above the grade norm of the test, general 
approval is registered and perhaps little study of the record of 
individual pupils follows. If a group falls below the norm, 
emphasis upon improving the teaching and upon urging pupils 
to do better in general is the result. Without the teacher's 
knowledge of the kinds of errors and correct responses made 
by a pupil, the full value of the test results cannot be realized. 
Even the total score of the pupil obscures the specific type of 
ability and disability which he reveals on the test. Consistent 
emphasis on group and total scores prevents the full personal 
understanding of each pupil which is essential to good teaching 
of reading, and therefore results in what may rightfully be con- 


sidered wasteful practice. 


Infrequent Evaluation 

rious obstacle to adequate evaluation is the waste- 
ful process of measuring success only at the end of the year. 
This post-mortem procedure does not provide information in 
time for a teacher to use it in guiding the pupils. The defense 
offered for this practice is that the scores are used the following 
year by the group's teacher and that they also are used for the 
improvement of grade placement of pupils. The first reason is 
certainly open to question, for in a school where tests are given 
only at the end of the year, teachers are seldom sufficiently 
interested in individual child guidance to resort to previous 
records. Were they so interested, they would bring about a 
wiser use of tests. And the grade placement of pupils on the 
basis of test results alone is also a questionable procedure in 


Another se 
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the light of the broader, more comprehensive understanding of 
children now sought. 

Principals, supervisors, and all others who feel responsible 
for pupils' success often resort to annual testing programs in 
order to get assurance that satisfactory work is going on. In the 
light of the previous chapters and the concept of evaluation 
expressed at the beginning of this chapter, the inadequacy of 
this procedure as the sole means of evaluation becomes obvious. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EVALUATING 
PROGRESS IN READING 


Establishing a System of Keeping Individual Records 


For profitable guidance of reading, some system of keeping 
records must be created. Even if there are only twenty pupils 
in the teacher's group, these twenty cannot be personally ob- 
served, guided, and their growth evaluated without some 
method of recording the variety of revealing incidents gained 
from working with them, noting their responses, and consult- 
ing with their parents. The amount of information which can 
be secured bya conscientious, understanding teacher about an 
individual pupil cannot be remembered in sufficient vividness 
without some selection, recording, and organizing. Obviously, 
ected toward aiding a pupil 
bservations or even in terms 
help, but rather in terms of 
llection of recordings reveal. 
ce that a pupil reads was for 


int. However, if these instances 
similar errors are observed, a 


careful study of the pupil's reading habits and guided follow-up 


work may be required. 


Many new proposals for informational records are available 
in print, and teachers are trying out some of these new sugges- 
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tions. Опе method of recording used by a first grade 
teacher will be described in order to show the specific nature of 
a record system devised by a teacher who wanted to see the de- 
velopment of each individual and of her entire group in terms 
of specific skills and broad basic goals in teaching reading (such 
as are presented in Chapter I), and who also wanted to be able 
to keep this record in the limited time available to her in 
teaching thirty-two pupils. The twelve items for which she 
observed and recorded pupil responses include some which are 
of particular significance to a teacher of beginning reading 
pupils: 
1. Gives evidence of growth in oral language. 
2. Shows interest in what teacher reads to class. 
3. Looks at books, pictures, notices on bulletin board. 
4. Brings in books, pictures, etc., from home. 
5. Refers to stories or facts previously heard or read. 
6. Attempts to read independently. 
7. Shows preference for stories or books. 
8. Reveals specific growth in reading. 
9. Attempts to write independently. 
10. Attempts to spell independently. 
11. Information from standardized tests. 
Home attitudes expressed toward child's reading prog- 
ress. 
А sample of the type of jottings recorded at the end of the 
day will show the specific quality of the observations: 


Anthony: Asked for story about pony to be read again. 
Helped Anne to find correct page. 
Sounded out fast-er 

Bette: Volunteered to tell about bicycle incident. 
Wrote letter to Teddy—spelled dear and good-by. 

Carlos: "Let me read out of my book today. I can read the whole book 


now. 
n a chart eighteen by twenty- 


for the date and details re- 
th. At the end of 


The jottings were kept о 
four inches so that there was space 
corded for each pupil for a period of a mon 
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the month the teacher studied the record in order to see the 
progress made and the next steps desirable for the guidance 
of each pupil. She also discovered the lacks which might be 
attributed to her failure to observe carefully some pupils, or 
to omissions in planning the program. 

Some pupils were so mature in certain phases of their growth 
that this teacher did not think it essential to record evidences 
of this maturity. Some, for example, talked so freely and with 
such ability that no jottings were placed in the column titled 
"Evidences of Oral Language Growth." 

Records for older pupils do not require detail or frequency 
of review except for pupils who present unusual difficulties and 
need an intensive period of guidance to be able to progress 
independently. Specific items should be considered in terms of 
each pupil; for some pupils an item may give focus to evalua- 
tion, for others it may no longer need to be noted. 


Taking Inventory at Properly Spaced Intervals 


aged more easily and ac 

A check 
at the time 
only the im 
general evaluation or inventor 
termediate grade pupil is to u 
learn how to use an index. Aft 
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sidered an important enough element of good reading to 
record. On another occasion the teacher may help a group 
locate words in a dictionary. This technique, if correctly used, 
adds much to the growth of independence in reading. The 
acquisition of this technique and its voluntary use are of suffi- 
cient importance to be recorded for use in future guidance. 


Selecting Standardized Tests Best Suited 
to Reading Goals 


Standardized test results are of value to a broad and inclusive 
interpretation of reading growth if they are used in addition 
to facts secured from a variety of other sources, such as the 
pupil’s use of reading in personal life, the types of materials he 
chooses, and the care with which he appraises what he reads. 
However, with the large number of tests now published, com- 
petent judgment must be used in selecting the ones best suited 
to measure reading growth in a particular program. Because 
of the difficulty of constructing a reading test which is suitable 
for young readers, the use of standardized tests before the end 
of the second grade often yields little information. Beyond that 
grade, except for diagnostic purposes, tests which measure some 
phase of comprehension and in which a pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his ability to read carefully for some 
reasonable purpose are preferable to others which measure only 
skills. Growth in these skills is, of course, essential, but tests of 
such skills do not indicate the pupil’s development in func- 
tional reading, and it is the competent use of this reading which 
is the teacher's major concern in making an evaluation of each 
pupil’s progress. 

The following suggestions may guide a teacher in selecting 
tests. Select one which: (1) has some items easy enough for the 
response of the slowest readers, and some which will engage the 
efforts of the most successful; (2) gives pupils an opportunity 
to read passages several sentences in length; and (3) directs 
pupils to carry out reasonable and practical instructions. 

If these suggestions are followed, it will be necessary for a 
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teacher to read a test carefully before deciding upon its worth. 
Titles of tests are not a sufficient guide to selection. A test 
which is carefully selected by a teacher for her pupils can yield 
information of greater value for careful and individual ap- 


praisal purposes than one which is selected because of the title 
or the author. 


Studying Answers on Selected Standardized Tests 


When tests are given, their administration at the beginning 
of the year will increase the use which a teacher may make of 
the results. "They serve a special need for teachers of large 
groups of pupils because they make it possible for her to be- 
come immediately aware of individual needs. Since the tests 
are given as an aid to understanding such needs, pupils should 
be told this fact. They should also know in advance the type of 
responses that will be asked on the test so that they may be ac- 
quainted with the technique. If they are to be asked to select 
from four answers the one which is most acceptable, they should 
be given exercises similar to those of the test. They should 
also know that they will later discuss the test and some of 
their answers with the teacher, for it is n 
to know what responses a pupil makes, it is also important to 
know why he makes them. For example, a second grade boy an- 
swered the question on a test, "Can a duck wade?” No. Later 
in an interview he was asked why he had done so. He answered, 
"I figured that if a duck were in water deep enough to wade 
in he would swim." Obviously this child could read and under- 
stand the question, but judging only from his written answer 
on the test, he did not. When pupils understand that their tests 
are to be used for getting detailed information about their 
reading, they lose their fear of a testing experience and are 
encouraged to enter into a cooperative relationship with the 
teacher and offer explanations and ask questions. 

The use of a personal interview to aid i 
pupils' reasons for incorrect and also for som 
will improve the evaluation and in addition 


ot only important 


n understanding 
€ correct answers 
will provide an 
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opportunity for offering pertinent help to individual pupils at 
a time when they are exceptionally eager and ready for it. 


Measuring Growth in Extensive Individual Reading 


If each pupil who acquires the ability to rezd also acquires 
a genuine appetite for reading, his individual voluntary read- 
ing may become the most valuable type of drill. Even the 
youngest reader may need opportunity to read by himself at 
home and at the library, as well as in unsupervised moments at 
school. However, this extensive reading needs to be evaluated 
by the teacher, and when necessary guided. 

А teacher needs to know, first of all, the extent to which a 


g when not under teacher observation. 


pupil pursues his readin 
me. 


Part of this information is gained from contacts with the ho 
from homes where there are no books or other 
reading materials should be encouraged to take books from 
the school library or classroom supply. Even if books receive 
harder wear because of home use, it should be made easy for 
elect them and take them out of school. A school 
al lending policy should be a part of every 
le for all pupils but is essential for those 


children who come from limited home situations. 

A teacher should know the nature of the pupils' leisure-time 
reading. In one grade the pupils became so absorbed in the 
comic books distributed each Saturday morning at the movie 
that every available moment both in and out of school was spent 
with these books. Many of the books were lurid or gruesome 
"thrillers" which, if read along with a variety of attractive 
stories, would probably not have had serious effects. But these 
pupils were reading so much of these “hair-raising” materials 
that their dramatic play, their language, and their paintings, as 
well as their reading tastes, Were being affected. 

Many pupils who read acceptable materials need to be guided 
to expand the variety from which they choose. А pupil who 
reads fictional animal stories exclusively is missing the values 
which he could secure from other books, and he is failing 


Pupils who come 


pupils to s 
library with a liber 
school. It is valuab 
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to project his interests into the variety of experiences which 
wide reading stimulates. In other words, a pupil's reading may 
aid in broadening his interests. 

Some system of recording is necessary if a teacher is to be 
responsible for the guidance of pupils' tastes and general read- 
ing development. Pupils themselves may be guided to see the 
value of keeping a record of their personal reading. A wise 
teacher knows how to keep this recording from becoming dis- 
tasteful or untruthful. These records may serve various pur- 
poses, such as the basis for “Ап Autobiography of My Read- 
ing," or a part of the record of the year's best experiences. 


IMPORTANT POINTS TO REMEMBER 


An adequate evaluation of reading progress should include 
consideration of the growth of each pupil in terms of his past 
progress and the larger goals of the curriculum. It should also 
include an inventory of the adequacy of the curriculum in 
terms of desirable pupil growth. 

Suggestions for evaluating progress in reading growth in 
terms of this inclusive concept are: 

1. Establish a system of keeping individual records. 


2. Take an inventory of pupil growth at properly spaced 
intervals. 


3. Select standardized tests best suited to reading goals that: 
(а) Have some items вазу enough for the least mature 
readers and some that test the ability of the most 

mature. 


(b) Give pupils an opportunity to read passages several 
sentences in length. 


(c) Direct pupils to Carry out reasonable and practical 
instructions. 
4. Use individual interviews for discussion of reasons for 


corréct and incorrect responses on selected standardized 
tests. 


5. Measure growth in extensive individual reading. 
To establish a reading program which has all of these essen- 
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tial qualities is a comprehensive undertaking. Progress in the 
total program should therefore be measured in terms of the 
degree to which changes in the direction of the major goals 


are being made. 
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APPRAISING THE ADEQUACY OF THE 
TOTAL READING PROGRAM 


e five major goals which should deter- 


In the first chapter th 
Е reading in a curriculum 


mine the direction of the teaching o 
were described. If they are accepted, the development of read- 
ing in the curriculum should be judged in terms of these goals. 
1.Is each pupil guided to know when to read? A challeng- 
ing program stimulates a child to become aware of the needs 
that can be satisfied by reading. The beginner is helped to 
he thrill of this newly discovered magic tool, the 
pleasure in stories, the items of interest to be discovered; the 
more mature reader is aided to see more ways in which reading 
can be of use to him—for independent or group study, for be- 
coming acquainted with authors, for keeping informed on cur- 
rent affairs, and so on. If they are adequately guided in this 
respect, pupils show by their use of reading that they sense 
occasions when reading is appropriate and satisfying. 


2. Is each pupil becoming increasingly able to select materials 


suited to his purposes? A pupil who is able to select a book 
which is easy enough for him to read, and which is on a topic 


experience t 
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appealing to him, is growing in a technique essential to inde- 
pendent reading. 

3. Is each pupil being guided to read skillfully materials that 
are suited to his purposes? Growth in the many skills needed 
for complete understanding, enjoyment, and use of reading, 
should be continuous in a personally guided curriculum. These 
skills are acquired in experiences in which a pupil can recog- 
nize them and see their importance to his satisfactory reading 
growth. 

4. Is each pupil growing in ability to appraise critically the 
materials he reads? Is he growing in his ability to appreciate 
good stories and poems? Is he growing in his ability to judge 
the authenticity and the completeness of informational mate- 
rials? Is he becoming increasingly interested in authors and 
their purposes which need to be considered in the appraisal of 
some materials? Answers to these questions are essential if a 
teacher is to be informed on the growth of critical appraisal. 

5. Is each pupil learning to use ideas Obtained from read- 
ing? Reading furnishes many ideas which have value in discus- 
sions and in meeting individual and group problems, but a 
teacher must be assured by concrete evidence that pupils do 
remember and use ideas related to experiences. 
pooling of their ideas gained in reading as a gener, 
adds much enrichment to the life of all the pu 
stimulates increased and more varied interests 

These five major goals are basic to a function 
gram designed to guide each pupil" 
ing but also in the ability to meet 
daily life. 
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